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“Pittsburgh Perfect”’ 
FARM FENCING 


We operate our own mines, turnaces and 
finishing mills, thus insuring uniform 

igh quality in every pound of our fence 
wire. This is the kind of fence wire 
farmers buy. 
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“‘Pitteburgh Perfect’’ 
LAWN FENCING 


Beautiful but strong and durable. The 
stiff, electrically welded, one-piece fabric 
is easily erected and keeps its shape. 
Several styles and every rod guaranteed. 
A distinctive line. 





r Year. 
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* "Pittsburgh Perfect’’ 

POULTRY FENCING 
Neat appearance and light weight com- 
bined with strength and durability. No 
top rails or bottom boards necessray’ 
Made in several styles from our 


Open Hearth Steel. 
















































































Sell every Fence Prospect 
Guaranteed Wire Fencing 


New fences will be needed by many people in your district 
this spring and they will come to you for their needs if you 
can serve them and if they know just what kind of fence 
wire you sell— 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’’ 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED 


WIRE FENCING 


You will be able to furnish them with high grade wire 
fencing in many designs, sizes of mesh and heights suited 
exactly to all fencing requirements. 








ELECTRICALLY WELDED 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’ Wire Fencing is 
electrically welded at every point where 
the wires cross. This eaclusive proc- ; 
a makes it precticélly - piss When you become our dealer for your territory we help you 
pode oct the best al yp advertise the fact to your prospects. We furnish you with 
zine. practical selling helps of all kinds, advertising material that 


brings the fence buyers into your store. 





Let us tell you more about it. 


Write today for our illustrated catalogs, circulars today. 


sat Pittsburgh Steel Company 
AS s General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Memphis Dallas 





San Francisco Chicago 


New York 
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PREMITER | 


Warm Air Heaters 


LARGE CASINGS— 


The PREMIER is the first and only 
Cast Heater built with casings large enough 
for a free circulation of air. 









Specifications : 
Fire Pot Radiator Casing Air Capacity 
20” 33” 48” 868” 
22” 36” 52” 1064” 
24” 40” 57” 1272” Pi 
ipe 





You have always wanted greater air capacity— 


The PREMIER gives it to you. and 
The best installation won’t make an “air bound” Heater . 

work efficiently. Good installation is your part—Efficiency Pipeless 

in construction is ours. We build the heater right and Heaters 


case it right. 

The PREMIER user will give you the Credit. We get 
ours in knowing that PREMIERS, under all conditions, deliver 
warmth and comfort to living rooms and do not waste heat 
in the basement. 


Premier Warm Air Heater Co. 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 














Stoves is most noticeable. They 
stand out distinct because of their 
perfect working qualities, strong 
and rigid construction and hand- 
some and durable finish. 


Tse superiority of Clark Jewel Oil 


Dealers always find Clark Jewel 
Oil Stoves remarkably easy to sell. 
They never fail to satisfy. 


High-speed oil-saving burners 


Write at once for catalog No. 112 


GEORGE M. CLARK & COMPANY 


Division American Stove Company 
179 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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One of the prominent newspapers in Chi- 
cago has adopted the slogan, “1921 will re- 
ward fighters.” 
has nothing to do with war 
or strife of any sort. It has 
all to do with the present sit- 


This slogan 
Reward for 
Fighters 


uation in the business world. 

Those of us who went through the period 
of the nineties when high protective tariff, 
free silver and tariff-for-revenue only had 
well-nigh brought the financial affairs of 
this country to the brink of ruin, will remem- 
ber that while there many failures, 
there were also a large number of men who 
either started in business or with established 
stores and who made a success of their enter- 
prise. 


were 


The men who failed were not all in the 
class of “non-resistance-believers,” but every 
one of those who made a success belonged in 
the class of fighters—the same sort of men 
who made it possible for General Pershing 
and Marshal Foch to win the great war— 
they were not content with waiting till it 
was perfectly safe to “go over the top.” If 
our boys over there had been satisfied with 
waiting until “Heinie’” wouldn’t shoot at 
them, they would still have been in the 
muddy trenches. 

In like manner—if we make up our minds 
to wait with buying “until prices are settled 
on a permanent basis,” we won't get started 
doing business this spring until next fall! 

There is good business to be secured this 
spring—if we go after it, in the spirit exem- 
plified in the slogan of the Chicago Tribune, 
referred to in the foregoing. 

That this is more than a mere statement 
is borne out by the following incident which 
came to our editor’s notice at one of the re- 
cent hardware conventions. 

At the exhibit held in connection 
this convention there were represented ap- 
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proximately fifteen stove manufacturers. 
Two of the exhibitors in this line told the 
editor that they had not been able to secure 
an order; one manufacturer showed him or- 
ders amounting to seventeen carloads; the 
rest reported scattering orders for small 
(juantities. 

The man with the seventeen carloads did 
not have anything on his competing exhib- 
itors, so far as exceptional value was con- 
cerned, but he had one characteristic which 
was almost invisible in all the others: 

He was a fighter. He was optimistic. He 
knew he had a good line of ranges. He was 
selling ranges and not dispensing “caution.” 
lle did not attempt to overload his custo- 
mers. Half a dozen to one; a dozen to an- 
other; four and three and ten to still others. 


His booth was always busy—and he got 
the stove business, although he is a compara- 
tive newcomer in this part of the country, 
and although his prices are no lower than 
those at which similar grades are being of- 
fered. 

“Nineteen twenty-one will reward fight- 
ers.” 

e® © ®¢ 
The Trade Development Committee of the 
Sheet Metal Con- 
made such de- 


National Association of 
tractors has 


The Sheet cided progress since the 1920 
Metal Data = convention in its work of col- 
Book lecting recommendations and 


other reports on the various 
methods and usages of applying sheet metal 
in construction work—all of which are to be 
codified and published in book form, that it 
is expected to have a portion of the large 
loose-leaf volume, which is to contain all this 
valuable information, by the time the 1921 
convention meets. 


A great deal of personal thought, effort 
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and time has been given to this work by the 
members of this committee. Many meetings 
have been held, much correspondence has 
been necessary, and practically all the ex- 
pense in connection with this important mat- 
ter has been borne by the individual mem- 
bers, so that from this standpoint alone, the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors and every sheet metal contractor 
and worker owes a heavy debt to them. 

But wholly aside from this, the entire sheet 
metal trade—from the manufacturer of 
sheets down to the helper in the small shop— 
will be indebted to these men for the produc- 
tion of this valuable Data Book which will 
place the sheet metal industry in its rightful 
position with the builder and architect—in- 
debted to such a large degree that there is no 
way in which they can be fully repaid for 
their unselfish efforts. 

On page 41 of this issue of American Arti- 
san and Hardware Record there is published 
a report of the meeting of the Trade Develop- 
ment Committee, which was held last week 
at Indianapolis, from which it will be noted 
that a large portion of the data is already col- 
lected, but every person in the trade who has 
a constructive suggestion to offer is invited 
to communicate, either directly with Paul F. 
Brandstedt, chairman of the committee, or 
through his local or state association, or 
through the other members of the commit- 
tee, in order that the Data Book may be as 
complete as possible. 

The members of this committee are as fol- 
lows: 

Paul F. Brandstedt, chairman, Washing- 
ton, D. C. . 

George Harnes, of F. Meyer & Brothers 
Company, Peoria, Illinois. 

George Thesmacher, of Reister & Thes- 
macher, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. B. Langenberg, of Haynes-Langenberg 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

D. M. Haines, of Haines Company, 1939 
West Lake Street, Chicago. 

A. J. Howe, of J. M. & L. A. Osborne 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Julius Gerock, of Gerock Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

E. A. Scott, of E. A. Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 


A. G. Pedersen, of American Artisan and 
Hardware Record, Chicago. 

© ¢ @ © @ 

Not even the bankers are in closer touch 
with the developments of business and the 

variations of public opinion 

Move Forward than the men who constitute 

Now, Together the membership of the Asso- 

ciated Advertising Clubs of 
the world. Hence there is strong reason for 
harkening to the message which that organ- 
ization is sending broadcast to the people of 
America. Here it is: 

The time has come for all of us in America 
to move forward unitedly and with determi- 
nation into an era of sound prosperity. We 
are due to come into our own. Now is none 
too soon. 

We must make up our minds to go ahead. 
Flash this signal all along, the line. The way 
is open if our will is strong. The wheels of 
industry will turn in response to our com- 
mand, expressed in terms of action. 

It is up to you, to all of us, to say the right 
word and do the right thing to stabilize busi- 
ness. Stability waits on activity plus faith 
that all is well—faith in ourselves, in one an- 
other, in business. 

Faith is the very foundation of prosperity. 
Make it the cornerstone of your thinking and 
of your action. Today, let us start putting 
our shoulders to the wheel, all together. Let 
us work a little more, think a little harder, 
buy without forebodings and sell with a con- 
science. We must keep a clear eye out for 
the other fellow’s interests as well as our 
own. 





The one rule that assures a full measure 
of prosperity is the Golden Rule. It is sim- 
ple, sure, safe. Work this rule and let it rule 
your work. Some say there has been a 
breaking down of faith by the recent scram- 
ble to “get while the getting is good.” Even 
if that is so, we must dismiss from our minds 
that phase of re-action from war endeavors 
and declare for new, high standards. 

Nothing tangible is holding us back. The 
fundamental factors making for prosperity 
are all favorable. At core American business 
is solid. At heart American men and women 
are courageous. 

We must show the world, one another, 
ourselves, what American spirit really means. 

Forward now, together, confidently! 
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Random Notes and Sketches 


By Sidney Arnold 





I am glad to make acknowledgment to Arthur J. 
Scott, Secretary Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, for this story: 

A lawyer, cross-examining a witness to a robbery, 
asked him: 

“When did the robbery take place?” 

“I think—” began the witness. 

“We don’t care what you think, sir. We want to 
know what you know.” 

“Then if you don’t want to know what I think, | 
may as well leave the stand. I can’t talk without 
thinking. I am no lawyer.” 

ok * * 

Here is a good one from my friend R. W. Blanchard 
of the Chicago office of Hart & Cooley Company, In- 
corporated : . 

A subscriber to a telephone exchange asked to be 
placed in communication with his medical man. 

Subscriber—My wife complains of a severe pain at 
the back of her neck and occasional nausea. 

Doctor—She must have malaria. 

Subscriber—What’s to be done? 

At that moment the clerk at the central station al- 
tered the switch by mistake, and the unlucky husband 
received the reply of a mechanical engineer in answer 
to the inquiries of a mill owner. 

Engineer—I believe the inside is lined with excoria- 
tions to a considerable thickness. Let her cool during 
the night, and in the morning take a hammer and 
pound her vigorously. Then get a garden hose with 
a strong pressure from the main, and let it play freely 
on the parts affected. 

The doctor never heard from this patient again. 

* * * 

I had a pleasant visit this week with W. D. Sager 
who sells a few hundred carloads of Beaver Ranges 
and Warm Air Furnaces every season in the Chicago 
territory for the Danville Stove and Manufacturing 
Company. 

“Will” tells me that he can’t see anything but a 
good business this Spring, both on combination ranges 
and on oil stoves, as well as on the regular lines, and 
incidentally, he says, his Company has a new com- 
bination range with overhead gas oven that is the best 
he has ever seen. 

Allowing for W. D.’s natural optimistic nature, the 
outlook is far better now than even a month ago, for 
buyers are placing orders—not large ones, it is true, 
but enough to keep their stock in good shape to take 
care of a fair amount of business this Spring and 
Summer. 

* * * 

My friend George R. Carter of Cope-Swift Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Detroit, Michigan, narrates the 
case of a lawyer who was cross-examining a young 
woman in court one day. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

The young woman hesitated. 

“Don’t hesitate,” said the lawyer. “The longer you 
hesitate the older you are.” 


Knowing that I enjoy a pun as much as a duck en- 
joys swimming, my friend C. E. Glessner of Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, sends me 
this bit of dialogue: 

Teacher—Tommy, why do you spell bank with 
such a large B? 

Tommy—’Cause pa said that a bank was no good 
unless it had a large capital. 

, * * * 

I am indebted to my friend C. G. Schroeter of 
Schroeter Brothers Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, for this amusing anecdote: 

In an Eastern city they had elected a reform mayor. 
One of his workers came in very indignant after a 
few months, saying: 

“T have been taxed $4.00 on my old billy goat.” 

The mayor said he would look it up, and requested 
him to call next day. When he took a large book off 
the top of his desk, and said: 

“Barney, I guess it is all right; the law seems to be 
very plain. Section 54, article VIII, says, ‘All city 
property abutting on the street shall be taxed $2.00 per 
front foot’.” 

* * 

You can get a healthy laugh out of this tale sent me 
by J. R. Strahlendorf of Peerless Foundry Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana: 

A colored soldier, returning to the southern town 
whence he had been whisked by Uncle Sam, and bear- 
ing a decoration on his manly chest, was the cynosure 
for all the dusky belles of the place. 

“What dat you got pinned on you?” asked one. 

“Dat ain’t nothin’ but jes’ a little ol’ crow de gurry.” 

“How come?” 

“Ain't no how come. Dey jes’ give it me fer lettin’ 
a French ossifer kiss me.” 

* * ok 

The only people who really need to wear a solemn 
expression are undertakers. You can not blame an 
undertaker for trying to look sad and troubled. He 
gets paid for it. But, why an ordinary citizen should 
cultivate a habit of gloom is one of the mysteries of 
human nature. Business and health are best promoted 
by smiles and good nature. Worry is bad for the liver 
and bad for the cash register. Cheerfulness, on the 
other hand, is good for the liver and it keeps the cash 
register jingling in pleasant melody all the day long. 
Let’s cut out worry. 

Quit Your Worrying. 
Oh, let’s put away the worry and the heartaches for awhile, 

And look upon the sunny side of life, 

And meet each rugged obstacle with just a pleasant smile, 

And forget about the troubles and the strife. 

Let’s be glad and we'll be happy, and the cares will fly 
away. 

And we'll only see unclouded skies of blue, 


For, remember, that a smile is worth a heartache any day, 
And glad smiles cost you nothing—heartaches do. 


Don’t be grieving over errors that have been made in the 
past, 
But resolutely face the glad today; 
We will meet with some discomforts, but these trials sel- 
dom last, 
If we smile the doubt and borrowed fears away. 
Let’s go singing on life’s journey with a heart that’s glad 
and light, 
Filling other lives with joy and sunshine, too, 
And remember that a smile is worth a heartache any day, 
And glad smiles cost you nothing—heartaches do. 











Up-to-the-Minute News Siftings 


Items of Interest to Dealers Gleaned from Many Fields. 


National and Local Business Plans, Problems, and Practices. 





PREPARE YOURSELF FOR SALES. 


The first step in the process of preparedness is with 
yourself, says H. Eisenhardt in the Protectograph 
Bulletin. You must know and believe in yourself. It 
is absolutely necessary first to convince yourself of 
the superiority of your goods, before you can con- 
vince others. 

Therefore, you, yourself, are your own first cus- 
tomer. 

Carefully and conscientiously study your goods from 
start to finish, as well as the service they will render. 

All salesmen are selling the same commodity 
(service), but the value of our ability is measured by 
the quality of service we render. 

The successful salesman is the one who has formed 
a combination with his head, hand and heart—who 
mixes brain with heart and applies it with energy— 
one who has courage, confidence, decision and deter- 
mination. 

In dealing with the customers we should have but 
one aim and one object, the order, and to secure this 
it is necessary to talk to the point with force and con- 
viction. 

Let us not forget that there is just as much differ- 
ence in buyers as there is in various lines of mer- 
chandise, and the same logical reasoning that would 
appeal forcibly to one kind of man, would be abso- 
lutely inefficient with another. 

Just a few words on approach, and it would be ad- 
visable to remember that first impressions are gen- 
erally always lasting. Every man has a certain amount 
of personality and magnetism, and your first approach 
will prove who is master. 

Look your man in the eye. Don’t apologize to him, 
for you are going to do him good. State your prop- 
Osition in the shortest possible time and draw the 
man’s fire. 

Demonstrate your article and always control the 
prospect, do not let him control you. 

It is not how much you can tell a man about your 
article that sells him, but how much you can make 
him believe of what you tell him. 

Closing a sale is the psychological point of any sale, 
and it requires the greatest amount of tact and delib- 
eration. When you have made a complete demonstra- 
tion of your article, and have answered all objections, 
the close is the delicate part, and requirés careful 
handling. ; 

Give him the impression that he is buying. Elimi- 
nate everything that has not a vital bearing on the 
subject, and never take no for an answer. 

Emerson said: “He is a great man who can change 
the trend of my mind.” 

In selling anything, throw your whole heart into it 
and let your enthusiasm vibrate with sincere intensity 


of purpose. 


Therefore, let us, in this, the greatest of all pro- 
fessions, intensify our actions and fortify ourselves 
to battle most vigorously with destructive thought. 





Combined Gas and Coal Range 
Is Patented. 

United States patent rights have been granted to 
Frederic G. Nicolaus and Joseph Roy, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignors to American Stove Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, a Corporation of New Jersey, under number 
1,363,905, for a combined gas and coal range described 


in the following: 
a, F £0 
aK 4 
Ly 3 
2e , 
aa 
ly extending flue com- 
municating at its upper 
end with the fire-pot, said flue extending around the 
oven and communicating at its outer upper end with 
the chimney flue, and a burner located at the top 
of the communication between the fire-pot and the up- 
per end of the said downwardly extending flue the 
burner having a gas flame opening toward the down- 
wardly extending flue. 


A combined coal and 
. gas range comprising a 
r"o06CsiséC@ Os Sing, a fire-pot 
therein, an oven within 
the housing and spaced 
apart from the fire-pot 
forming a downward- 


























Assigns United States Patent 
Rights for an Oil Stove. 


Charles H. Halt, New Haven, Indiana, assignor to 
Non-Explosive Appliance Company, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, a Corporation of Indiana, has secured United 
States patent rights for an oil stove described in the 
following : 

A gasolene stove 
» including a burner, 
s a gasolene supply 
tank, a supply pipe 
leading from said 
tank and extending 
horizontally below 
the burner, a tube 
leading from said 
pipe upward to the 
burner, a_ regulat- 
ing valve in said 
tube, a shut off 
valve in said tube 
below the regulating valve, an inlet tube through which 
the gasolene tank is filled which is formed so as always 
to retain sufficient gasolene to seal it and a protected 
air vent in the upper part of the tank. 
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1,364,631. 
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The Week’s Hardware Record 


What Retailers, Jobbers, and Manufacturers Are Doing. 
Latest Selling Methods. Experiences of Successful Men. 








Your attention is directed to 
an exclusive feature of AMERICAN 
Artisan AND Harpware Recorp. 
It has the distinction of bein 
the only publication whic 
gives Western hardware and 
metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these prices on 
pages 50 to 55 inclusive. 





























PLANS TO REDUCE COSTS 
OF DISTRIBUTION. 


Reduction of distribution costs and the working 
out of improved methods of distribution will be two 
of the most important aims of the new Department 
of Domestic Distribution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States which has just begun to 
function. 

“More practical and sensible methods by which we 
as a nation could distribute our products, and help 
to bring about a reduction of the price of commodi- 
ties”, according to Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the 
new Department, formerly director of the Retail Re- 
search Association, of New York. 

While not prepared to announce definitely the na- 
ture of all the activities which the Department will 
undertake, Mr. Dodd outlined the following important 
problems which will be taken up. 

“Establishing an Information Service to answer 
questions on Domestic Distribution for Chamber of 
Commerce members and others. 

“Studying the activities of Trade Associations at 
present in the field of Distribution. . 

“Analyzing methods of Distribution followed by all 
the important industrial groups covered by the De- 
partment, and contributing data as a definite attempt 
at clarifying and making more efficient our processes 
of Distribution.” 

“Cooperating with Trade Associations in outlining 
educational campaigns, disseminating a better knowl- 
edge of the problems and economics of distribution 
to the general public and to those within the field of 
distribution. 

“Analyzing the requirements of the distribution 
field for facts and trade statistics which could be rea- 
sonably collected and given wide distribution. 

“Analyzing of and cooperating with schools, col- 
leges and universities having courses in business ad- 
ministration, etc.” 

Merchandise, according to one definition, has not 
been “produced” until it is in the hands of a satisfied 
consumer. But the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber, must regard 
merchandise as having been “produced” when it leaves 
the factory, ready to be shipped to the jobber, to the 


retailer, or to the consumer; in other words, when 
the merchandise is ready to go into a warehouse or 
freight car or some other place in which it will be 
kept until ready for distribution. 

We may consider, therefore, that the Costs of dis- 
tribution are represented by the following items: 

(1) Storage, insurance, interest on the money, 
transportation, and other charges between the time 
that the merchandise leaves the factory and goes to 
the wholesaler or other middleman, or to the retailer 
or direct to the consumer. 

(2) Sales department of the manufacturer, in- 
cluding the cost of advertising. 

(3) Profit and expense added by the wholesaler, 
if there is one. 

(4) Profit and expense added by the retailer. 

One of the constant purposes of the Department of 
Domestic Distribution will be toward the reduction 
of these expenses, wherever they are discovered to 
be unnecessary, by the suggestion of common-sense, 
practical methods. It is, of course, evident that these 
problems will be attacked in a manner not to conflict 
with or duplicate the work of other organizations, 
but rather in the spirit of being of the largest possible 
service. 

Already the new Department has begun an inquiry 
to discover practical methods by which the expense 
of doing business may be reduced so as to keep pace 
with the cuts in sales prices. 

This inquiry will deal with the actual readjust- 
ments being made in meeting price declines and will 
result in giving American business men a summary 
of the most practical and successful plans which have 
been used to meet this situation. 





Is Granted Patent Rights for 
Lifting Jack. 


Under number 1,355,842, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Albert Neal, Kokomo, 
Indiana, for a lifting jack described as follows: 

A lifting jack comprising 
a housing having a passage- 
way therethrough, a toothed 
lifting-bar having movement 
through said passageway, an 
oscillating lever arranged in 
said housing, an inner and an 
1.357.842. | outer pawl arranged _ to 
so pivotally connect with the 

lever on the opposite sides of 
its pivot and alternately engaging the toothed bar by 
the rocking of the lever, a swinging cam carried by 
said inner pawl and a fixed cam carried by the outer 
pawl and arranged for moving the swinging cam out- 
wardly and disengaging the inner pawl when the lat- 
ter moves downwardly of said lifting-bar. 
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Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 





WINDOW DISPLAY SOLD ALL 
GOODS SHOWN IN ONE DAY. 


Examples continue to multiply of the selling power 
of window advertising. 

Thousands of words have been written about the 
effectiveness of window displays as means for bring- 
ing buyers into the store. 


has a practically unlimited field of appeal to desires 
more or less dormant in the minds of those who ob- 
serve the goods that make up the display. 

The window exhibit of hunting supplies reproduced 
herewith was planned and arranged by E. A. Saur, 
1410 Yale Place, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mr. Saur writes: 

“We had a nice steck on the shelves which, together 
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Window Display of Hunting Goods Designed and Arranged 


The facts from every town and city in the country 
are that goods properly shown are half sold. 

Persons can not be expected to buy things “sight 
unseen.” 

There are many things which the passer-by actually 
needs for his convenience or comfort, or daily work. 
Now and then he thinks of them and resolves to buy 
them at the earliest opportunity. 

Other thoughts crowd out the intention and he for- 
gets to make the purchases. 

When he chances to pass by a window display in 
which is an exhibit of the very goods that he has re- 
solved to buy, it is a comparatively easy matter to ar- 
rest and hold his attention long enough to turn his steps 
into the store and consummate a sale. 

Indeed, every intelligently designed window display 





SmoT cussreR 


by E. A. Saur, 1410 Yale Place, Minneapol:s, Minnesota. 


with what it took to dress the window was all sold 
in one day as a direct result of this display. 

‘All that remained in the window were the pictures 
and several people wanted to buy them.” 

The suggestiveness of this display is heightened by 
the graphic posters supplied by the manufacturers. 

The scene in the center with ducks flying over the 
marsh quickly stirs memories of delightful hunting 
trips and creates desire for a repetition of such pleasant 
experiences. 

The picture of the hunting dog in the foreground 
is realistic and serves to enhance the general impres- 
sion. 

Mr. Saur is to be commended for the liberal and 
clever use which he makes of the manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising helps. 
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We may be reasonably certain that the manufac- 
turers would not spend thousands of dollars in pre- 
paring these helps if they did not know from accurate 
returns and observations that this sort of advertising 
is a powerful aid in selling their goods. 





Window Display Competition Ends 
Tuesday, February 15th 


Every day new subscribers are added to the list of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECcorD. 

To many dealers and sales people, therefore, this 
issue will be the beginning of their acquaintance with 
our publication. 

Some of them will learn for the first time that a 
window display competition has been under way. 

They may experience some regret that they did not 
know in time that this contest was being conducted. 

The competition ends, Tuesday, February 15th. 

If you have photographs of good window displays 
or if you have a window display now on exhibit, you 
can have photographs taken at once and write a brief 
description of the nature and arrangement of the win- 
dow display and send them post haste for entry in the 
competition. 

There is a good chance of your getting them to the 
office of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
before the closing of the competition. 

Read the simple rules governing the contest here- 
with appended: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and 
descriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges 
prepaid, and must reach this office not later than Feb- 
ruary 15, 1921. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an.expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photo- 


graphs and descriptions received, without knowing the 
names or addresses of the senders, and will decide the 
winners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 





Know the Goods You Sell. 


Here are some selling suggestions presented to 
dealers by the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Aurora, Illinois: : 

There’s one thing, above all others perhaps, that the 
prospective customer expects, and that is that Mr. 
Salesman or Miss Saleswoman be well informed about 
the merchandise or service offered for sale. 


The customer needs hundreds of different kinds of 
merchandise. He hasn’t had either time or oppor- 
tunity to acquire detailed information about all of 
these things ; but when he is ready to buy, it is usually 
the definite, detailed information that brings him to 
a decision as to whether he will take one article or 
another. 

The salesman, on the other hand, is specializing— 
selling one product or one line of related products. If 
that happens to be rugs, then he ought to be almost 
an encyclopedia on the subject of rugs—the kind he 
is selling, as well as the kind he has to compete with. 
If the merchandise that affords him his daily bread 
is hats, shoes, toys, hardware, or furniture, then he 
should be thoroughly informed on hats, shoes, toys, 
hardware, or furniture; he is not “on to his job” but 
sadly detached from it, if he isn’t. 

Why have mail order houses built up enormous an- 
nual sales totals? Because mail order men are past- 
masters in the art of giving information about goods, 
and even when deprived of face-to-face selling meth- 
ods—a tremendous advantage enjoyed by the retail 
store—they tell people what they want to know. 

There is a wealth of information on almost all 
classes of goods open to the retail salesman—books, 
trade magazines, manufacturers’ catalogs and book- 
lets, etc., to say nothing of the pointers that may be 
had from traveling representatives and the buyers or 
managers of retail departments. Make this informa- 
tion your own and command the respect of customers. 

Years ago a National Cash Register salesman main- 
tained such an extraordinary selling record that Presi- 
dent Patterson had him come to Dayton, Ohio, to ex- 
plain his “method.” 

“Simple as daylight,” said he, “they can’t ask me 
anything about a cash register that I can’t answer.” 





Gets Trade-Mark Registered 
In Patent Office. 
United States Patent Office registration has been 
granted to Philip Smith, Columbus, Ohio, for the 
trade-mark shown herewith. 
JIM SLICK The particular description of 
135,872. goods to which this trade- 
mark applies is razors, safety-razors, pocket knives, 
scissors, shears, and hair clippers. Application for 
registration was filed August 6, 1920, and Mr. Smith 
claims use of this trade-mark since June 23, 1920. 


————e 
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Merchandising Problems Receive Practical Treatment 


in Michigan Retail Hardware Association Convention. 


Shows How to Increase the Dealer’s Profits Through Service 
Advertising, Community Activity, and Study of Salesmanship. 


A school of merchandising in which a whole year’s 
training was condensed into three days of intensive 
sessions best describes the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention of the Michigan Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, held February 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1921, in Hotel 
Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Tuesday, February 8, 1921. 

The morning preceding the formal opening of the 
convention was devoted to visits by the delegates to 
the hardware exhibit in the Klingman Furniture Ex- 
position Building, at the corner of Ottawa Avenue and 
Lyon Street. 

The first session of the convention was called to 
order in the assembly hall, Hotel Pantlind, at 1:30 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon by President J. H. Lee. 

Invocation was delivered by Past President Charles 
M. Alden of Grand Rapids. The assembly then sang 
“America,” led by William Moore of Detroit, Treas- 
urer Michigan Retail Hardware Association. 

This was followed by a brief but charming cere- 
mony in which George W. Leedle, member of the 
Executive Committee, presented a gavel to President 
Lee. 

The address of welcome on the part of the city was 
made by the Honorable John McNabb, Mayor of Grand 
Rapids. Norman G. Popp, of Saginaw, gave a terse 
and fitting response. 

Then came the annual address of President J. H. Lee, 
which was remarkable for the clean-cut optimism of 
his analysis of prevailing conditions and of his fore- 
cast of business developments during the coming year. 
He spoke substantially as follows: 

Annual Address of President J. H. Lee to the Convention 
of the Michigan Retail Hardware Association, 
February 8, 1921. 

As a hardware Association, we have come up 
through another year and what a year it has been, 
yes, one of the finest years we have ever had. Really 
now, can you think of a better one? A wonderful 
year it was, with 366 days in it, each day had twenty- 
four hours, each hour sixty minutes and each minute 

~ sixty golden seconds. I am sure we would like to re- 
call them all in order that we might grasp with a firmer 
grip the opportunities that were borne to us upon the 
bosom of those fleeting moments. 

“Do you say, let us not dwell upon the past? Why 
hurry away from it? It is the only time we have 
ever known and we have just decided that it was the 
best time we have ever seen. 

“If our success and failures of the past year will 
help us in the days and years to come, then they have 
been profitable servants indeed. 

“We know the past; we must have confidence for 
the future. 

“Our past experience will be a good guide for our 
future action, and because of that experience we will 





be like seasoned mariners who will not fear to sail the 
unknown seas of industrial, commercial, political and 
social turmoil which are stretching out before us now. 

“T would not draw a gloomy picture for you. In 
fact, I could not if I would. I believe I am optimistic 
even to a fault and I am sure that out of this chaos 
of unrest there will come brighter and better days 
than those which are just behind us. So let us be 
thankful for today and its opportunities for service 
and cooperation. ; 

“May I call your attention to a little incident in 
Russian history? The Tsar of Russia wanted to build 
a railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow, so he sent 
our men to survey the route and after a time they re- 
turned and reported that the road could not be built. 
The mountains were too high, the lakes were too 
wide, the rivers were too deep. It could not be 
done. 

“The Tsar said, ‘Bring me the map.’ The map was 
produced, the Tsar took a ruler and laid one end on 
Moscow, the other end on St. Petersburg and drew 
a straight line between the two cities and said, ‘Build 
the road there,’ and the road was built, and today 
that road is said to be the straightest road in all the 
world. 

“The impossible was not accomplished by just an 
imperial command, but it was done by cooperation. 

“Good cooperation will put across a very poor 
proposition and the best proposition ever thought of 
will be killed by poor cooperation. 

“So it is that cooperation or lack of cooperation 
makes for the weal or woe of men and nations. 

“Even a mole hill like article 10 becomes a mountain 
through lack of cooperation. 

“Cooperation builds business and communities, and 
if we think our community is bounded by the city or 
village limits of the place in which we live and do 
business, then we are not community builders in the 
larger sense. 

“Business is not all dollars. Even if it were, the 
larger our community, the larger our business would 
naturally be. So let us then not build at home alone, 
but let us by every legitimate plan and opportunity 
make our community life as large as the Universe. 

“Do people as they look at your store simply see the 
sign, ‘John Brown’s Hardware,’ or do they realize 
that back of that sign there is real service, not simply 
the name of a thing. 

“Are you, as you conduct your store, just making 
dollars or are you rendering a real service to your 
community and to those who patronize you? If be- 
cause of high prices and the possibility of lower ones, 
we neglect to replenish our stock and are constantly 
saying to our customers, ‘We do not have it today,’ 
we are neither making dollars nor rendering a service. 

“None of us believe that this is a time for specula- 
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tion, but we can speculate by under buying just as well 
as over buying. The money lost by losing a sale be- 
cause we were out of what the customer wanted is 
exactly the same kind of money we would lose if the 
stock we had on hand declined in price. 

“I believe the time to do a thing is when it needs to 
be done and if we need merchandise in order to main- 
tain the high standard 
of our service, we 
should buy it now. 

“If our customer’s 
house needed paint 
and he wanted to de- 
lay the purchase until 
the price came down, 
would we not try to 
convince him that the 
damage done to his 
property by waiting 
would be far greater 
than what he would 
save if he delayed the 
needed protection un- 
til the price suited 
him? 

“Use this same 
argument on yourself 
and if you need mer- 
chandise do not lose 
profits by putting off 
buying until the price 
suits you. 

“Prices will prob- 
ably come down; in 
fact, they are sure to come down and we should wel- 
come the declines if they come as gradually as they 
went up. We will probably have to take some losses 
on the go down. We took some profit on the go up. 
‘Each must have his tribulation, water with his wine.’ 

“Now, I think we may well ask what about future 
trade conditions? That is a hard question and one 
man’s guess is just as good as another’s. I do not 
pretend to know, but let me venture a statement or 
two and you take them for what they are worth. 

“Supply and demand always have, and probably al- 
ways will, regulate prices and panics. 

“If the demand equals the supply, prices can not 
decline. 

“If the demand exceeds the supply, prices will 
probably advance again. 

“If the supply exceeds the demand, then we may 
expect prices to decline in proportion to the over 
production. 

“We are all aware that there have been some declines 
and the question is whether or not these reductions are 
because of lower costs of raw material from which 
the goods are made or are these prices just trade stimu- 
lators and weather breeders? 

“Should we welcome a reduction in prices? Ina 
great many cases, yes, and production should be en- 
couraged and any group of men, be they capital or 
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J. H. Lee, Retiring President 
Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association. 


labor, who maliciously, or by an uninterested attitude, 


retard production in order that high prices may be 


‘maintained should be likened unto that gang into 


whose hands the traveler fell as he journeyed from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. 

“How long will present conditions last? 

“They will last just as long as the buyers’ strike 
continues. 

“Remember, now, buyers ceased to buy and makers 
ceased to make. 

“The men who produced the wherewithal to make 
purchases were thrown out of employment because 
the buyers ceased to buy and the makers ceased to 
make. And the makers will not make until the buyer 
buys, and how can the buyer buy if he has not the 
wherewithal to make the purchase? 

“We have all heard the story and seen the picture 
of the dog chasing his tail. This is a case of the tail 
chasing the dog. 

“The man or men or women, for that matter, who 
can buy and ought to buy, and do not buy, are con- 
tributing to the delay of the return of the good old 
times. People who have goods to sell and are not 
making legitimate price adjustments are hindering the 
advancement of prosperity, but prosperity is on its 
way again and the merchant who ceases to buy will be 
clamoring for goods and saying to his customers, 
“We do not have it today.’ 

“Buying, of course, should not be neglected, but 
buying is only the skeleton or framework of your 
business body. 

“Selling is the meat, blood and sinew without which 
your business would stand as a gaunt specter of 
despair, picturing the tragedy of a business unpro- 
portion. 

“The old saying that goods well bought are half 
sold is just as true today as it was when it was first 
spoken, but why trust to luck and poorly trained sales- 
men for the other half? 

“A store well stocked and a stock well kept will 
be a good atmosphere in which to train salesmen to 
do their best, but if a merchant shows an uninterested 
attitude regarding the keeping up of his stock, his sales 
people will also show an uninterested attitude and 
will not take much interest in selling the things he 
happens to have. 

“Generals do not win battles. 

“Presidents do not build up hardware associations, 
but a live wire Secretary and a cooperating member- 
ship is what has placed Michigan in a very enviable 
position, 

“The office of President of the Hardware Asso- 
ciation is an honorary position and I am grateful and 
deeply appreciative of the honor and have tried to do 
my best in doing the little duties that came to me 
through the year. 

“The real burden of the Association falls upon Mr. 
Scott. While I know you all appreciate him, you 
will have to be President for a year in order to realize 
his true worth to our organization. As I retire from 
office at the close of this convention, I bespeak for the 
incoming President and your instaying Secretary your 
most hearty support in the year to come.” 

An address on “Retail Merchandising Problems,” 
by Lee H. Bierce, Secretary of the Grand Rapids As- 
sociation of Commerce, elicited much favorable com- 
ment among the delegates. Mr. Bierce was followed 
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by David A. Brown of Detroit, who used for the sub- 
ject of his address the question “Are You a Getter, 
a Giver, or a Taker?” The session adjourned at 4:00 
o'clock at which time the hardware exhibit was again 
open for inspection. 

At 8:00 o’clock Tuesday evening a theatre party 
was given at the Empress Theatre, where an excellent 
vaudeville program was rendered and a motion pic- 
ture shown dealing with the different phases of manu- 
facturing for rope and binder twine. This film was 
secured through the courtesy of the Plymouth Cord- 
age Company. 

Wednesday, February 9, 1921. 

The morning session of Wednesday was in the na- 
ture of an open session to which everyone was inyited. 
It began with a song by the delegates followed by an 
address on “Store Policy” by Frank L. Willison, of 
Climax. The chief points of his address are as fol- 
lows: 

Address on “Store Policy” by Frank L. Willison, Deliv- 
ered February 9, 1921, to Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association. 

“I do not think we can adopt any definite policy 
that will work out in all cases but each one must be 
governed by conditions that come up and as they come 
up, and the successful merchant, in my judgment, will 
be the one who can see ahead and be able to grasp new 
ideas and conditions quickly and apply them to his 
business. The best schooling any young business man 
can have to fit him for a business life is a schooling of 
self reliance, to teach him to act on his own resources, 
to think quickly and to be firm in any decision that he 
may make. 

“Arrangement of stock depends more on taste or 
fancy than any other store policy but I believe it should 
be carried out through the whole store with more at- 
tention than most any other policy. I have seen many 
good window displays spoiled, by going inside of the 
store and finding the stock wholly out of comparison 
and vice versa. I have been attracted into stores by 
fine window displays and on going in have been so dis- 
gusted and disappointed by the arrangement and looks 
of the stock that I have gone out without even making 
an inquiry. 

“T never want my customers met at the door with 
a grouch, or with a tale of hard luck, or any personal 
troubles, but with a pleasant smile and an air of self 
respect that will inspire confidence in the customer. 
One of the first objects to accomplish is to get con- 
fidence of your customer and you can never do this by 
having him think that you do not understand your 
work or are in any way out of your place. 

“Tt is an obligation which the dealer owes to himself 
as well as to his creditors, to be very careful to whom 
he extends credit, yet it is almost impossible to do a 
mercantile business, especially in our rural districts, 
without extending some credit. I sometimes think that 
more depends on the collecting of accounts than on the 
extending of credits. 

“The matter of handling store help has always been 
a serious problem to me. I do not think we should 
be too selfish with our help, but use them as our own 
flesh and blood, and if they will take more interest and 


assume, more responsibility by taking a financial in- 
terest, then we should see that they have it. 

“Be courteous and pleasant to your customers and 
your help. Treat them as you would be treated. Be 
big enough to put yourself in their place, but assure 
them that you are human as well as they are and that 
you are entitled to live as well as they.” 

Collections as the barometer of business were dis- 
cussed by Otto G. Keils, of Almont. 

Many practical and helpful suggestions were pre- 
sented to the convention by Captain John W. Gorby 
of Waukegan,. Illinois, who pointed out ways to in- 
crease the dealer’s profits. He spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

Address Delivered by Captain John W. Gorby of the 
Cyclone Fence Company, Before the Convention of 
Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, February 9, 1921. 

“The very high standing which this association has 
enjoyed in the national association leads me to ap- 
preciate fully the honor of this invitation. For many 
years this Association through its able and aggressive 
officials has forged ahead until it is looked upon by 

other associations with admiration, if not envy. 

“Such leadership in business means power and. re- 
sponsibility, and at this particular. time the leaders of 
this Michigan association, through the various mem- 
bers should radiate an abounding optimism, based ‘on 
the well known facts, showing the soundness of Amer- 
ican business. It is the sentiment of American finan- 
ciers, notably Mr. Babson in the East and Mr. 
Reynolds and Mr. Forgan in the West, that the fol- 
lowing facts render our American situation very reas- 
suring. 

“That we now have a flexible banking system, 
whereby in a financial stringency or adverse indus- 
trial conditions, we may walk down stairs instead of 
tumbling down as heretofore. The Federal Reserve 
system rids our business of fear, and every business 
man should know that through his banker he may build 
service on the well known tried and true foundation 
of industrial honesty, good business management, and 
thrift, without the distracting influence which ruined 
thousands of good businesses in 1837, in 1857, 1873 
and 1893. You may depend upon it, no country in 
the world today enjoys a better, sounder or more re- 
fiable banking system than does the United States of 
America. 

“The Liberty Bond coupons which have been 
cashed within the last 60 days show that 80 per cent 
of the original purchasers of the bonds still hold 
them, showing a buying power of vast dimensions. 

“The facts show that the people are becoming bet- 
ter educated along economic lines, understanding the 
causes of success and failure much more clearly and 
governing themselves accordingly. 

“The development of national advertising has 
rendered possible a more even distribution of goods 
throughout the year, than was formerly possible. At 
no time in our history has business been slack in every 
part of our country. So great and varied is our 
market. National advertising has enabled us to steady 
the business of the country on a more reliable basis. 

“Of special interest to every hardware dealer in 
Michigan, the facts show that this state is far behind 
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in building. Both commercial, manufacturing and 
housing, both farm and city. Every house in its 
building needs the hardware dealer and his goods, 
and it is conservatively estimated that this nation is 
behind in its building program to the extent of 1 
million homes, to say nothing of the industrial build- 
ing program which is also delayed, although not to 
such a great extent as is the shortage in homes. 

“In view of these facts just recited, is there any 
possible reason for pessimism? Europe, it is true, 
is still unsettled, but throughout history, one thing of 
striking interest is the rapidity with which nations 
have recovered from war. Even this does not lead 
us to believe that it can slow up America. 

“How can the hardware dealer of Michigan in- 
crease his profits the coming year? First of all he 
can do so by being the center of aggressive and en- 
thusiastic optimism. By selling goods to everyone he 
meets, in short by being a ‘peptimist’, which a lead- 
ing paper says is an optimist in action. 

“Second, by studying his community needs, and 
having the goods on hand when they are wanted. Each 
community has its individual wants, and no two are 
exactly alike. That is one reason why chain stores 
will not be as successful as many think. The local 
store manager must study his community, and adapt 
his store to his community. 

“For example, a lumberman’s community requires 
that the store manager study the needs of the lumber- 
man. His axes will be especially adapted to the needs 
of the chopper. In a fruit growing community the 
hardware dealer will study the needs of the orchard- 
ist, becoming a specialist in that particular line of hard- 
ware. 

“For the city dweller the hardware dealer will espe- 
cially study the needs of the city housewife, as labor 
saving devices. Lawn mowers and small tools for the 
husband, ornamental fencing for his yard and paint 
for his garage. No hardware dealer must expect 
to increase his profits the next year without study and 
salesmanship of a high order. 

“The best definition of salesmanship is service, and 
if the officers of the Michigan association have not yet 
adopted a course of salesmanship to be given under 
the auspices of the association, they should do so at 
once. We suggest that in cities like Detroit, Flint, 
Grand Rapids and other leading centers, classes may 
be taught by competent teachers of salesmanship, 
which very greatly increase the effectiveness of your 
clerks in your stores to say nothing of the good the 
merchants themselves may get from such a course. 

“There is a science of salesmanship of which you 
and your clerks can not afford to be ignorant for a 
minute. Almost every lost sale could be avoided 
through a knowledge of salesmanship, and the num- 
ber of other sales which might be made through up to 
date salesmanship would increase your profits more 
than any other improvement which you can install. 

“The outlying stores may be reached through a cor- 
respondence course conducted from the office of the 
association. The entire teaching line may be con- 
ducted with slight expense, which could very easily 
be borne by those taking the course, so that the ex- 
pense of the association would be little or nothing 
at all. 


“It is certainly not necessary to call the Michigan 
hardware dealers’ attention to the study of the auto- 
mobile needs in his community. There is a great 
need of a better service to tourists, especially in the 
smaller towns the garage men are not meeting this 
need. 

“The hardware dealer will find it very much to his 
profit and advantage to cater more to the auto tourist. 
for example, how many reliable signs, I mean re- 
liable signs do you find on the roads? Think what 
an opportunity there is for the local hardware dealer 
not only to render a service to the traveler but to at- 
tract attention to his store, by a sign, based on reliable 
measurements, on the roads leading to your town. 

“Having the goods on hand the necessary proposi- 
tion is to let your clientele know that you have them. 
In order to do this properly direct advertising is best. 
You should have a farmer list of prospects, an auto 
owner list, a housewife list, a baseball list, a golf, ten- 
nis, croquet, carpenter and contractor list, and so on 
corresponding to the needs of your community, and 
once a month or oftener everyone on this list would 
get a letter from you, clear, spicy, giving some item 
of interest about new goods received in their line or 
telling of the pleasure and profit which one of their 
neighbors has had in the purchase of a mowing ma- 
chine, tractor or other item which you handle and 
which may appeal to them. 

“Finally identify yourself with constructive move- 
ments, be known as a booster, day and night, year in 
and year out, for your town. Just now you could 
probably be of great benefit to your town by making 
it easier for the home builder to obtain a new home. 

“This can be done through the cooperation of your 
local capitalist, your banker, local factory, if one there 
be, and Chamber of Commerce of which of course 
you are a leading member, and to do this would be to 
the ample profit of the hardware dealer, not to mention 
the lumber dealer and the house builder himself. 

“Remember that as you become a positive force in 
your community all of this must lead to increased 
profits, greater business and consequently wider in- 
fluence, and when you have amassed your fortune, do 
not forget that the richest possession you will have 
is the good will of your community.” 

Other topics scheduled on the program for the 
morning session of Wednesday were: 

Address on “Excess Profits” by Mathias Ludlow, 
President of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey. 

Address on “Dealers and Travelers, Business Rela- 
tion and Mutual Interest,” by F. E. Wooley, Ann 
Arbor. 

“Every dealer in hardware or any other commodity 
must live and conduct his business for others as well 
as himself,” asserted Mr. F. E. Wooley. 

Mr. Wooley, who has been a member of the Asso- 
ciation for 19 years, said that cooperation must be the 
keynote of the trade in 1921 if success is to be attained. 
“Any dealer who thinks of nothing but business as 
business isn’t worth much to the world or himself,” 
he said. “When we become so narrow and selfish as 
that, God pity us.” 

No session was held Wednesday afternoon, the time 
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being spent in visiting the various displays in the ex- 
hibit halls. 

Wednesday evening’s session which began at 7:00 
o’clock was designated as a Question Box session for 
hardware dealers only. It opened with the annual 
report of Secretary Arthur J. Scott, which is herewith 
reproduced : 

Annual Report of Secretary Arthur J. Scott, Delivered 
February 9, 1921, to Convention of Michigan 
Retail Hardware Association. 

“The changed conditions in merchandising, which 
call for the most intensive study on the part of the re- 
tailer, are with us. The downward movement of 
prices, of which the first signs appeared some months 
ago in other lines, is now beginning to be quite ap- 
parent in the hardware line. 

“It is hoped that the lower level will be accom- 
plished so gradually, that the losses will be covered 
by current profits. The dealer who did not follow the 
rising market will suffer quite a loss, as the proper 
basis for prices at all times is replacement costs, for 
there is no assurance that a dealer can control prices 
on any other basis. 

“There is no certainty that he can sell goods at a 
margin above what they cost him as he has to meet 
competition selling on the basis of the market value. 

“The Association has always urged its members to 
promptly follow prices on a rising market. We can 
not afford to block the procession. The producer has 
had to come down, the jobber has had to take his loss ; 
and the retailer, who gets down to the new level as soon 
as possible, will gain by doing so, for the reason that 
he will be selling low cost goods while his slow going 
competitors are tied up with old stocks. 

“In the general hardware line I do not believe there 
is going to be any very radical reductions for the rea- 
son that the cost of production has kept up. Many 
manufacturers to stimulate buying have established 
‘somewhat lower prices with a guarantee against any 
further declines up to a certain period—this should 
stimulate buying. 

“Some dealers are not keeping up their stocks. 
This, I believe, to be very unwise, as you must have 
the goods when called for, if you are going to serve 
your community. If you do not serve it, somebody 
else will. 

“My advice would be, to keep a well assorted stock 
and buy often in small quantities. Always keep in mind 
that ‘a lost sale is a lost profit.’ Don’t lay down on 
the job and think that the country has gone to the 
dogs. 
“Keep a stiff upper lip, be optimistic, work a little 
harder and I believe you will be well pleased with the 
business you do in 1921. A marked improvement in 
the business conditions of the country is reported in 
many lines of industry and I believe we can look for 
a general business revival with the coming of spring. 

“Confidence in new price levels is being rapidly re- 
stored. Banks are becoming ‘easier’ as the saying 
goes. Much of the general distrust which accompanied 
the deflation period has disappeared. 

“The country is fundamentally sound and, with 
optimism in business circles, depression must soon 
give away to good business. 

“I am proud to report, that the Michigan Association 


has a larger membership than any other State Hard- 
ware Association, practically all the better dealers in: 
the State being affiliated with our organization. At 
our last convention I reported the largest growth of 
any year since 1905. 

“We can not expect to hold this enviable position 
as some of the other Associations have more than 
double the number of hardware dealers in their ter- 
ritory and, if these Associations continue to grow, 
we will eventually have to drop down from the high 
position that we now hold. We hope with the co- 
operation of our members and our traveling friends. 
to stay at the top for some time to come, as we have 
a good lead at the present time. 

“We have had the loyal services this year of C. A. 
Stockmeyer and C. N. Bristol. These men have 
traveled the State in the interest of the Association 





Arthur J. Scott, Secretary Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association. 


and the hardware mutual insurance companies and 
have done excellent work. When they call at your 
place of business we hope you will be courteous and 
extend to them every assistance that you can give. 

“A word about hardware mutual fire. insurance 
would not be amiss at this time, in view of the gratify- 
ing statements issued at the close of their last fiscal 
year by the several strong companies engaged in this 
line. Their statements all show large increases in the 
volume of business carried and also healthy additions 
to their surplus. 

“I believe the policy holders in these companies are 
beginning to realize more each year that the com- 
panies belong to them and in the matter of fire pre- 
vention and looking after salvage when fire losses 
occur, a greater desire is apparent to reduce the fire 
hazard and keep the losses down to the minimum. 

“The trade papers have assisted in spreading inter- 
esting Association news among the retailers, which has 
made it much easier to interest the non-member. 

“I wish at this time to thank the officers individually 
for the personal consideration extended to me during 
the past year and also those members who have re- 
sponded so promptly to requests made upon them.” 
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Following Secretary Scott’s annual message came 
the report of Treasurer William Moore, which showed 
a gratifying condition of the Association’s finances. 

The remainder of the evening was given over to 
the Question Box in charge of George W. Leedle, 
of Marshall; Charles A. Ireland, of Ionia, and Fred 
A. Rechlin, of Bay City. 

Thursday, February 10, 1921. 

Seven hundred delegates were present when the 
Thursday morning session opened at 9:00 o'clock. The 
day was set aside as Muskegon day for two reasons. 
First, one hundred hardware dealers came to the con- 
vention in a special car from Muskegon. Second, the 
president of the Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, J. H. Lee, is from Muskegon and the visitors 
from his home city combined to do him special honor. 

The first address was by George W. McCabe of 
Petoskey who spoke on the “Value of Group Meet- 
ings.” He emphasized the importance of group gath- 
erings in the extreme sections of the state to the north 
and northwest where such meetings would serve to 
keep the dealers in closer touch with the state asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. McCabe was followed by Herman H. Dignan 
of Owosso, who spoke on the topic “The Customer Is 
always Boss.” He called attention to the fact that 
during the past five years many mail order customers 
came back to trade with their local dealers because 
of the inability of the mail order houses to take care 
of business properly owing to freight tie-ups, constant 
change of prices, etc. 

He urged the dealers to make special efforts to re- 
tain such customers by giving thoughtful service and 
reliable merchandise. He put stress on the advis- 
ability of faithful carrying out of every guarantee 


made to a customer. If goods prove unsatisfactory 


they should be replaced by the dealer if the manufac- 
turer fails to do so, even though the dealer is put to 
some expense by doing so. 

“This is the best kind of advertising,” said Mr. 
Dignan, “because a satisfied customer means much, 
where as one disgruntled customer can do loads of 
damage.” 

Mr. Dignan also spoke of loyalty of employe to em- 
ployer, pointing out that, while everyone can not be 
one hundred per cent efficient, everyone can be one 
hundred per cent loyal. 

“That’s what counts,” he added, “even more than 
efficiency. Efficiency without loyalty is nothing.” 

He referred to the Muskegon delegation as a par- 
ticular instance of loyal cooperation. All the Muskegon 
dealers closed their hardware stores so employers and 
employes could come in a body and benefit by the ad- 
dresses and exchange of ideas of the big convention. 

Mr. Dignan strongly counseled the dealers to be 
loyal to their community and to take an interest in civic 
betterment and civic welfare. 

The three essential elements of the credit side of 
business were indicated in the address of J. G. Van 
Lewen of Flint, Michigan, as follows: 

“Thorough investigation of the responsibility of the 
customer, of his ability to pay, and of his habit of 
paying. 

“A distinct understanding as to the date on which 


payments are due, whether the term be thirty days, 
sixty days, ete. 

“Systematizing collections, sending bills and state- 
ments promptly, and watching new accounts to deter- 
mine the habit of paying, whether the customer is 
prompt or slow in this regard. If not prompt, a cour- 
teous letter should be written followed by a personal 
call.” 

In conclusion, he begged the dealers to remember 
that credits were a highly important factor of profits, 
and that unless ample provisions were made for intel- 
ligent handling of credits the dealer’s income will 
suffer. 

At the close of Mr. Van Lewen’s excellent address, 
Frank L. Willison, Chairman of the Legislation Com- 
mittee, gave a short talk urging the members of the 
association to codperate with the committee in getting 





William Moore, Re-elected Treasurer Michigan Retail 
William Moore, Re-elected Treasurer Michigan Retail 
Hardware Association. 
the kind of legislation that will be of most benefit to 

the trade. , 

Considerable discussion took place relating to the 
law recently passed by the Michigan Legislature mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment for any hardware dealer to sell a revolver or 
pistol to anyone who can not show a certificate properly 
signed by Chief of Police or Sheriff of the town. 

In order to relieve the tension of the meeting, Harry 
Strong, of Battle Creek, entertained the delegates with 
a whistling solo, “Michigan,” and as an encore, he gave 
“Oh What a Pal Was Mary.” 

H. P. Sheets, Secretary National Retail Hardware 
Association, and Scott Kendrick of Ortonville, gave a 
sort of dialogue to show the dealer how to increase his 
business by making the most of his territory from 
every possible angle of service and advertising. 

H. C. Teller, Chicago representative of Hardware 
Age, spoke on “Smashing the Sale Through,” and ad- 
vocated more persistent study of salesmanship. 

Ex-President C. T. Woodward of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association gave a ten minute talk on 
“How to Increase Sales.” 
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The report of the Committee on Nominations was 
then received and the election of officers took place 
as follows: 

President: NoRMAN G. Popp,, Saginaw ; 

Vice-President : CHARLES A. StuRMER, Port Huron; 

Secretary: ARTHUR J. Scort, Marine City; 

Treasurer: Wi1LL1AM Moore, Detroit. 

Executive Committee: J. H. Ler, Muskegon; 
Georce W. McCase, Petoskey; A. J. RANKIN, Shelby ; 
L. J. CorteENHor, Grand Rapids; Scorr Kenprick, 
Ortonville. All of these were elected to serve for two 
years. 

GeEorGE L. Gripton of Britton was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Charles A. Sturmer on the Execu- 
tive Committee, to serve until 1922. 


Friday, February 11, 1921. 

No sessions were held Friday morning, the time be- 
ing occupied in visiting the hardware exhibition and 
placing orders with the various exhibitors. 

The convention met again at 1:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon in an executive session for hardware dealers 
only. 


Conventionalities. 


The display of hardware and kindred lines shown 
in the Klingman Furniture Exposition Building, Grand 
Rapids, in connection with the Michigan Retail Hard- 
ware Association convention was the biggest in the 
history of the organization. The high degree of ex- 
cellence maintained throughout make it difficult to say 
which particular booth was the most attractive. 

Once in a blue moon a man is found who has un- 
mistakable genius as a manager of exhibits. The 
Michigan convention was fortunate in this respect in 
having Karl S. Judson as Manager of Exhibits. Mr. 
Judson and his clever wife were an organization in 
themselves. They gave an inspiring example of hard 
work coupled with intelligence and talent of a high 
order. They deserve the most eloquent words of 
praise that can be said about them. 

So far as is known, the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association is the only organization of its kind which 
keeps the hardware exhibit closed during the sessions 
of its convention. _ This is evidence of very desirable 
cooperation between the association and the exhibitors. 

Harry Neal of Hall-Neal Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, worked under high tension answering the 
flood of questions poured at him from interested pros- 
pects. His sample furnace looked so inviting to the 
dealers that he did not have a moment’s rest. He 
vows that his partner, “Charlie” Hall will have to take 
care of their booth at the Ohio Convention next week. 

In order to meet the many friends whom “Tom” 
Peacock has made for the Gilt Edge family in Michi- 
gan, Henry E. Schwab, Vice President and Treasurer 
of R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, came all the way from his home town. It did 
not need the “Gilt Edge” cigar and box of matches 
so generously handed each visitor to make the “Gilt 
Edge” booth as busy as a bee hive. Henry E. Schwab 
and “Tom” Peacock have the happy facility of mak- 
ing acquaintances wherever they go and their hos- 
pitality is of the twenty-four carat sort. 

Ralph W. Blanchard of the Chicago Office of Hart 


and. Cooley Company .contrives to visit more conven- 
tions than any other man in the trade. How he does 
it is a mystery, but he manages to spend at least one: 
day at.each convention and he adds to his big list of 
friends every time. 

Gus Ruhling’s display of Vaughan and Bushnell 
tools was not only clever but artistic: Not a single 
visitor passed it by without pausing to examine its 
contents. A good many orders were booked. 

The pleasant smile goes a long way in business now- 
adays. CC. F. Nason’s irresistible smile drew many 
friends to the Milwaukee Corrugating Company’s 
booth which was an attractively designed display of 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company’s sheet metal build- 
ing products. Charlie’s pet seems to be the Alpina 
Ventilator, although you can’t help knowing all the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company’s products are the 
finest when you hear Charlie tell why. 

It takes a secretary to make an association said 
President Lee in his report Tuesday and after meet- 
ing Secretary Scott one finds it easy to understand 
why Michigan is foremost among the retail hard- 
ware associations. 

J. Charles Ross, of Edwards and Chamberlin Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, had a pleasant smile and a warm 
handshake for everybody. No wonder he is so popu- 
Ir. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was the “Pyrex” 
display in charge of M. J. Lacey and George Heissler. 
Drawings were held at frequent intervals and beauti- 
ful “Pyrex” sets were given to the lucky ones. Mr. 
Lacey says that ninety per cent of “Pyrex” products 
are sold through the hardware trade. The hardware 
dealer naturally encounters no difficulty in selling 
“Pyrex” wares in conjunction with stoves and ranges. 
and other kitchen equipment. 

Wednesday afternoon the R. J. Schwab and Sons 
Company booth had an added attraction—to use a the- 
atrical phrase—in the person of the six years old 
daughter of Thomas I (“Gilt Edge”) Peacock, Mar- 
jorie Eugenia. 

The Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing Company were 
the only makers of registers who had a booth at the 
exposition. The company’s display was under the 
efficient management of W. P. Laffin. 

An unusually comprehensive exhibit of stoves and 
furnaces was that of the Independent Stove Com- 
pany, Owosso, Michigan, showing the complete line of 
the company’s products. Much favorable comment 
was heard regarding the attractive selling features of 
the various products displayed by this company. The 
exhibit was in charge of J. E. Ellis, Robert J. Waddell, 
Weldon Waddell, and R. L. Waddell (father and two 
sons), and Charles Bartholomew. 

Follansbee Brothers Company of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, had a very striking exhibit of portable ovens 
and stove pipe in charge of the following men from 
the Detroit branch of the Company: E. N. Rowley, 
Neil Goodbred, and H. C. Pletcher. 

A goodly number of friends was added to the long 
list of the Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, through the friendliness and excellent sales- 
manship of A. E. Woolley, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and John Brooks and C. L. Burch. 
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Convention of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Declares Now Is Time to Buy. 


Merchants without Stock Wiil Soon Be without Customers, 
Unless They Replenish by Prompt and Careful Buying. 


The fundamental demand for commodities neces- 
sary to the daily lives of the people is at the basis of 
all business. This demand is always in activity. It 
may have been slowed down during the worst stage 
of the period of readjustment, but it is regaining its 
average pressure against stocks on the shelves of the 
merchants. That is why it is essential for retailers 
to keep enough goods on hand to meet the indispensable 
requirements of their customers. As a logical se- 
quence of this series of facts the advice is potent that 
merchants should buy now. 

Briefly, this sums up the prevailing judgment of 
the delegates to the Twentieth Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware As- 
sociation, held February 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1921, in the 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The chief points of interest in the proceedings of 
the convention are well illustrated in the talk of H. C. 
Snowden, Jr., President of the Association, on the 
wisdom of buying now in order to replenish stocks. 

President Snowden said that executives in all lines 
of commercial industry are taxed to the utmost. Spe- 
cial inducements are offered to promote sales, mostly 
in the nature of long terms where excessive stocks of 
high priced products are held and this naturally zs- 
sumes as small a loss as possible. 

“But with this, and various other inducements,” 
said President Snowden, “the buyers have been scarce, 
and while I have not, and do not now advocate plung- 
ing, I do advise buying. The merchant without stock 
is without customers. 

“Declines in some lines have been sharp, mills have 
closed, some failures reported, but the hardware line 
has not been materially affected. There have been 
some slight reductions, and we all hope more to follow, 
but trust that they will be gradual, in which case there 
will be practically little loss. 

“Every merchant should keep his stock up, buy in 
smaller quantities, but do not allow one item to be 
out. The merchant who defers his buying until the 
bottom is reached, had better assign his purchasing de- 
partment to his executors. They might be able to 
carry out his desire. 

“As most any manufacturer or jobber is selling his 
product at a guaranteed price up to time of delivery, 
why not order for your future known requirements, 
and stimulate business to that extent, at least—and this 
is one of the many instances that arise in business to- 
day that requires the brain work of the executives in 
charge. 

“The merchant who does not apply his gray matter 
to his business at this time, exposes himself to the 
tricky salesman and unreliable house that he repre- 
sents in their effort to obtain more than the present 
market values. You must be wide awake, and alert 
to resist such temptation. 


“With judicious and cautious buying, the retail mer- 
chant should derive a larger percentage of profit on a 
declining, rather than on a normally advancing market. 

“For example, an article costing $8 per dozen should 
retail today at from $1 to $1.25 each; should this article 
decline 50 cents or even $1 per dozen, you would 
hardly change your retail price, and neither was it 
affected by an equal amount of advance. This, of 
course, only applies to retail sales. 

“T want to suggest that the convention will be of 
unlimited value to every merchant in respect to buy- 
ing, as well as new ideas and suggestions, and will help 
him over many difficulties. 

“Your directors have exhausted every effort to make 
this year a success. Personally, I have taken more than 
usual interest, for two reasons—my Official position, 
and the fact that it is to be held in Philadelphia. I am 
confident that we will have the greatest display of hard- 
ware and allied lines that have ever been exhibited in 
the United States.” 

In the opinion of Daniel Rinehart, Vice-President 
of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association, the attitude of business men has a pro- 
found influence upon the entire country. Therefore, 
he urged the delegates to be patient but optimistic. 

“It pays to be an optimist,” he said, “and in the 
present instance I believe optimism is justified. 
Whether we fully understand the present situation or 
not, we must have confidence in those in charge of 
affairs. 

“We must not be pessimists. We are business men, 
and the influence of business men has its effect on the 
entire country. We are handlers of merchandise and 
are most sensitive to the changes that are taking place 
in our country at the present time. Business is always 
sensitive to these changes. We must beware of the 
fact that there are some tremendous changes taking 
place in the hearts and minds of our people in this 
country and throughout the world. 

“We are asked to change our ideas about many of 
the accepted conclusions of life. Our habits, our 
thoughts, our minds, have been changed extensively 
during the last two or three years. Following these 
sudden changes there are usually reckless, unstable, un- 
sound principles to overcome. This is the condition 
which confronts us today. 

“We have had a season of unusual success. We 
were sailing along on level and well-paved roads, we 
forgot all about brakes. Such prosperity has not been 
seen in the history of our country. Now we are strik- 
ing a grade, we are going up hill, there is some hesita- 
tion in our progress, but we must not slow down to a 
standstill. Let us use good judgment, let us be guided 
by the conditions that immediately surround us. 

“Remember we are business men engaged in the 
distribution of merchandise. We have studied local 
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and general conditions. We will not be influenced by 
men who have never sold a dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise in their lives and yet want to tell us what we shall 
do, and what we shall not do with our goods, what we 
shall buy and when we shall buy. 

“We stand between the consumer and the manu- 
facturer. We best know the requirements of our 
people. We know that they will now buy goods, be- 
cause they need them, and not because they have a 
plenty of money which must be spent. We want the 
consumer to be more careful about his requirements. 

“We want the manufacturer to be more careful 
about his product. We want the wage-earner to be 
more careful about his demands. We want him to be 
personally responsible for his conduct. The greatest 
disease our country is suffering from today is care- 
lessness. We have been so busy during the war that 
carelessness has become a great menace to our con- 
tinued success.” 

Undoubtedly a great part of the success and growth 
of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association is due to the indefatigable labors, diligence, 
and cleverness of Sharon E. Jones, Secretary of the 
Association. His annual report to the convention does 
not do justice to himself. It gives an idea, however, 
of the extent of his activities and the main portions 
are herewith set forth. 

Annual Report of Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Delivered February 8, 1921, to the Convention 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“This report will not have anything to do with the 
financial side of our Association work. This I will 
leave entirely to our worthy Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
W. Scarborough, so that this report will deal only 
with the activities of our Association, which are As- 
sociation service (both office and field, with all their 
different divisions, such as personal visitation upon 
our members, organizing and visiting local associa- 
tions, building up our membership, planning and con- 
ducting our annual exhibitions and conventions, etc.). 

“Your Secretary is prevented from making the num- 
ber of personal calls he would like on account of the 
ever increasing volume of work that necessitates his 
being at his desk, but at the last meeting of our Execu- 
tive Committee it was decided to place two capable 
Assistant Secretaries in the field as soon as they could 
be procured. 

“These Field Secretaries’ duties to cover the work 
of the Association outside of the office and all over our 
territory, such as visitiag our members and rendering 
them valuable advice in the matter of a store system, 
stock arrangement, accounting system, collections, 
freight audit, advertising, window displays, special 
sales, disposing of surplus stocks and fixtures, organ- 
izing local associations, holding group meetings, so- 
liciting of new members, etc. 

“We have secured the services of W. G. Pearce, 
who began work as Field Service Secretary the begin- 
ning of the year in the city of Philadelphia and at the 
special request of the Executive Committee he is now 
making a drive more particularly for new members, 
because of an expressed desire at our last Convention 
that our Association should have the largest member- 
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ship of any Association at the time of the next annual 
meeting of the National Retail Hardware Association 
to be held the third week of June, 1921, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

“We are hoping to find the second Field Service 
Secretary in the near future and are planning to launch 
a sledge-hammer campaign for new members about 
March Ist. We have received 230 new members since 
our last Convention without any special effort, except- 
ing the campaign for the local associations of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and a literature by mail cam- 
paign from our office. We have suffered loss of mem- 
bers by retirement from business and the withdrawal 
of the Manhattan and Bronx Association, which num- 
bered 55 members. 





Sharon E. Jones, Re-elected Secretary Pennsylvania and 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association. 


“T made the statement previously that quite a num- 
ber of our members had retired from the business dur- 
ing the year, and I am safe in saying that there were 
an unusual number of business changes, but so far as 
I can learn there was not a single failure among our 
members. 

“Insurance of course is the predominating feature 
of Association benefit, and is the most attractive be- 
cause of the large cash returns to the policyholder. 
It is impossible to give exact figures, but it is safe to 
say that the return premiums paid to the members of 
the Pasha would amount to $150,000.00 per year, and 
that there is no member whose return premium on his 
insurance will not more than pay his membership dues 
in our Association. 

“The fire losses in our territory the past year have 
been abnormal, the largest of any year in our history, 
and this is true of the greater part of the United States, 
but notwithstanding this, all the Hardware Mutual 
Insurance companies are growing stronger financially 
and are the first to make settlements of loss in almost 
every instance; but we still have many members who 
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think they must patronize their home insurance agents 
in order to carry their favor and keep the money in 
their town, all of which is unbusinesslike and a false 
notion. 

“Let me call your attention particularly to the fact 
that we have a Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
and Public Liability Insurance, both of which are just 
as important as Fire Insurance, and even more impor- 
tant on account of the contingent liability. And we 
are prepared to give you some inside information con- 
cerning this class of insurance, so if you are interested 
call at Booth No. 3 any time during the Convention. 

“We are glad that so many members are taking 
advantage of the other features of our Association 
service, such as Accounting Systems, Store System, 
Advertising, Sales Promotion, Window Trimming, 
Disposing of Surplus Stocks, etc., and although these 
are classed under Field Service, a great deal has been 
done and can be done through correspondence. 

“So we invite you to make good use of this op- 
portunity to get the advice and counsel of experts in 
these various lines without any additional cost to you. 

“Words fail me to express my appreciation of the 
loyal support and hearty cooperation of the members 
of our official family throughout the year, and a cor- 
responding service rendered by a goodly number of 
our members.” 





Gets United States Patent 
Rights for Safety Razor. 


Thomas Cornelius Sheehan, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, assignor to Durham Duplex Razor Company, 
New York, New York, a Corporation of New York, 
has procured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,363,362, for a safety razor described herewith: 

In a razor, the combination with a 


<3 a“ 

£ base member, of a co-acting interlock- 
oi —_ ing blade holding member, a rotatable 
> = handle mounted in said base member, 


“ E and co-acting devices in eccentric en- 
gagement and respectively carried on one end of said 
handle and on said holding member whereby rotation 
of said handle produces a relative wedging movement 
of said members. 





Lessening Risks of Business 
Benefits All Concerned. 


Business is a network of related interests. 
tailer and manufacturer have many things in common. 

Whatever affects the well-being of the one reacts 
upon the welfare of the other. 

Therefore, it is a matter of first importance to ren- 
der business in all its phases as secure as possible. 

The removal of risk from business relationships is 
the constant effort of business men and bankers. 

As a measure of protection to their depositors and 
the business and financial structure generally, banks 
operate under Governmental scrutiny and are required 
periodically to publish financial statements. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers are required by 
banks to give financial statements to obtain loans. 

The former in turn call for financial statements from 
dealers to whom they sell goods. 


The re- 


And their right to require not only responsibility on 
the part of their customers, but also the same punc- 
tuality of settlkement which banks require of those to 
whom they make loans, is eminently reasonable and 
should be fully recognized. 

The careful dealer who expects to succeed, not only 
recognizes this in practice, but in his own selling op- 
erations will do just what the banker and the whole- 
saler are doing. 

He may not always ask for a formal statement, but 
he will carefully determine just what risk he is taking 
and be guided accordingly. 

A dealer who cheerfully and regularly complies with 
this right of the manufacturer and wholesaler from 
whom he purchases goods recognizes also the logical 
character and value of the trade acceptance method of 
settlement. 

For, if asked to give trade acceptances, he will un- 
derstand that in doing so he is not only helping to 
liquefy credit, which is the principal mission of the 
method, but is giving what amounts to a definite state- 
ment of his responsibility and character. 





Price Tags Beget Confidence. 


As a general rule, people derive the impression from 
unpriced goods that they are costly and much more ex- 
pensive than similar goods bearing price tags. 

If you want to earn the confidence of probable cus- 
tomers, let them know exactly what the price of an 
article is. When you display goods in your window, 
put a price tag on them. 





Carry Things in Stock Which 
Your Customers Will Buy. 

The policy of the management of one of the most 
successful retail hardware concerns of the United 
States is to handle any goods that can possibly be con- 
sidered a legitimate line for the hardware trade. 

Following this policy many articles can be found in 
the stock that ordinarily people could buy only in the 
large department stores. 

The numerous lines of goods carried, it is found, 
bring women customers and others who might not so 
frequently visit a hardware store. 

The sale of the various specialties helps the trade in 
the more staple and characteristic hardware lines. 





Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


her as given herewith: 


34387.—An American company having trade connections 
with firms in Mexico desires to secure an agency for the 
sale in that country of enamelware, etc. Reference. 

34389.—The representative in the United States of a 
trading company in New Zealand desires to purchase agri- 
cultural implements, hardware, wire and fencing goods, and 
all other merchandise which would be used by farmers of 
a cooperative association. Quotations should be given f. o. bh 
American ports. Terms to be cash. Reference. 
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34392—A commercial agent in Spain desires to secure 
the representation of firms for the sale of hand and horse- 
drawn cultivators, corn shellers, small corn grinders, cutlery, 
electric and gas stoves, automobile supplies, paints and var- 
nishes, kitchen utensils, etc. References. 

34394.—The American agents of a large Japanese house 
desires to receive quotations c. i. f. Kobe or Osaka, Japan, 
on about 200 tons of wire rods, No. 6 or 7, carbon 20 per 
cent, of soft quality, to be used for connection by oxygen; 
and about 300 tons of steel plate, 3 by 6 inches, approximate 
30 gauge, counting 13 sheets to 112 pounds. Terms: By 
confirmed bank letter of credit, 30 days’ sight draft, with 
documents against payment. References. 





Coming Conventions. 


Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 15, 16 and 1%, 
Nish, Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

California Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
San Francisco, California, February 15, 16 and 17, 1921. Le- 
Roy Smith, Secretary, 112 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. 
H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
15, 16, 17 and 18, 1921. Hotel Headquarters, Deshler Hotel. 
Exhibition in Memorial Hall. James B. Carson, Secretary, 
Dayton, Ohio 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts,-February 21, 22 and 23, 1921. 
George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Virginia Retail Hardware Association, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, February 22, 23 and 24, 1921. Thomas B. Howell, 
Acting Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Hotel 
Durant, Flint, Michigan, February 22, 23 and 24, 1921. F. E. 
Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Savery Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1921. A. R. Sale, 
Secretary- Treasurer, Mason City, Iowa. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Roches- 
ter, New York, February 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1921. John B. 
ar Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, New 
York. 
South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, February 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Roberts, 
Secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Southern Stove Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel Seel- 
bach, Louisville, Kentucky, March 1, 1921. W. H. Cloud, 
Secretary, Columbia Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wis- 
consin, Builders and Traders Exchange, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, March 17 and 18, 1921. C. W. Pansch, Secretary, 
Ontario and Bridge Streets, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, Quincy, 
Illinois, April 6 and 7, 1921. Frank I. Eynatten, Secretary, 
1317 South Washington street, Peoria, Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 23 and 24, 1921. Allen W. Williams, 
Secretary, Columbia Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association, 
John M. Hussie, Secretary, 


Hotel 
1921. 


Sherman, 
Leon D. 


Sioux City, Iowa, May, 1921. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement Association, Am- 
arillo, Texas, May 8, 9 and 10, 1921. C. L. Thompson, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, May 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1921. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion (composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Tennes- 
see), Atlanta, Georgia, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1921. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement’ Association, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippi, June 14, 15, and 
16, 1921. E. R. Gross, Secretary, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, Ohio, July 19, 20, and 21, 1920. William 
Seat Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, Columbus. 

io 


Retail Hardware Doings. 


Iowa. 
James "oman sold his. hardware and implement store 





to Farmers’ organization at Vining. 


‘ 





Kansas. 


John Rezabeck has sold his stock of farm implements 
and auto supplies at Wilson to Joe Rezabeck. 

Fromme and Williams have purchased the stock and 
business of E. B. Mickey in hardware and have taken charge 
at Hoxie. The business will be known as the East Side Hard- 
ware Company. 

J. B. Meirowsky is moving his hardware store to his 
new building on East Fifth Street at Florence. 

M. D. Mayginnes has purchased the interest of Arthur 
Jamison in Mayginnes and Jamison hardware firm and will 
conduct the business along at Mound Valley. 

E. B. Mickey has contracted to dispose of his hardware 
and furniture business at Hoxie to Mr. J. J. Fromme and 
Mrs. Jennie Williams. 

Minnesota, 

G. A. Beske sold an interest in his hardware business at 
Minnesota Lake to Edward Minske and Albert Hiese. The 
business will be conducted under the new firm name of 
Beske Hardware Company. 

E. P. Hamon sold his interest in the Hamon and Schroe- 
der hardware store to Harold Latterell at Paynesville. 

Missouri. 

C. T. McConnell and W. C. Westbrook who several 
months ago sold the hardware store and implement business 
at Houstonia to O. C. Horine, repurchased the stock and 
building and are now in charge. 

Nebraska. 

D. J. Bassett has purchased Roy J. Christopher’s interest 
in the Sidney Truck and Tractor Company at Sidney and has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Harry Dreider of Fairmont purchased the Miles 
Implement Warehouse at Kimball. 

Delbert Maquire obtained possession of the interest of 
F. E. Bowers in the implement firm of Wilson and Bowers at 
Liberty. 

Emil Etecht has taken active part in the firm of Etecht 
Brothers, hardware dealers, of Wakefield, and has bought a 
part interest in the concern. 

Manke and Son have purchased the Salmon implement 
stock at Bloomfield. 

William Hass will have charge of the hardware and 
implement business in Bushnell. 

Thornton Hardware and Furniture Company has sold its 
entire stock of goods at Gering to a Colorado gentleman. 


North Dakota. 


I. J. Leonard has been succeeded in his hardware busi- 
ness at Bisnee by Albert Linn and B. J. LaRue. 


Ohio. 
G. and H. Hardware Supply Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $4,000 at Cleveland, by | E. Rosen, 
A. Horwitz, S. Horwitz, and A. Goldberg. 


Oklahoma. 

H. N. Walton has purchased the D. Ratner interest in 
the Ratner Hardware store at Pawhuska. 

. Beiland purchased the hardware stock at the 
public sale at Hilldale. 

The Fisk and Tharp Hardware Company, one of the 
oldest business firms in Medford, dissolved partnership, Joe 
Tharp buying out Frank B. Fisk’s interests. 

Heaton-Walton Hardware Company of Pawhuska has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $15,000 by R. H. 
Walton, L. A. Walton and A. J. Heaton. 

J. W. Scott of Waynoka, who for several years has 
conducted a hardware and produce business, sold his hard- 
ware store and building to Frank Thorn of Quinlan. 


Texas. 

G. A. Jones Hardware Company of Denison has in- 
creased its capital stock from $17,200 to $40,000. 

Amendment to charter was filed to Sellstrom Hardware 
Company of Elgin, increasing its capital stock from $20,000 
to $35,000 at Elgin. 

J. C. Jenkins has bought the C. H. Umland hardware 
store at Waller and will be in business there in the future. 

Holden Tractor and Implement Company has been char- 
tered with a capital of $14,000 at Corpus Christi by J. B. 
Oatman, D. T. Reed, and H. M. Holden. 

G. A. Jones Hardware Company has increased its capital 
from $17,200 to $40,000 at Denison. 

Sellstrom Hardware Company of Elgin has increased 
its capital from $20,000 to $35,000. 


Wisconsin. 
Weber and Hunter will open a hardware store at Heb- 


bleton. 

E. L. Shersmith sold his hardware store at Sullivan to 
Vinz and Halfen. 

William J. Stortz and Edward Coughlin bought the Wil- 
liam T. Marriott Hardware Company at Baraboo. 

Arnold Vanded Wymelenberg sold his interest in the 
Wymelberg and Van Vreede Hardware Company at Wrights- 
town to his brother Aloysius. 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. 
You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. 
Service Is Free. 


When the advertisement of J. N. 
McCausland and Company was 
published in Charlotte News, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, the weather 
was still balmy. 

Hence, the headlines of the word- 
ing were appropriate. 

It was at a time, however, when 
chilly days were not far off. 

Therefore, the advertisement was 
not likely to lose the directness of 
its appeal by being published too 
far in advance of the chilly days 


Let Us Help 
The 


Don’t Hesitate to Take Advantage of It. 





have been taken from some other 
copy in which there were figures 
or letters with explanation. 

Otherwise, it would be difficult 
to find a reason for the lines drawn 
from various parts on either side 
of the stove. 

These evidently were diagram- 
matic and intended to serve to call 
attention to various points of ex- 
cellence. 

In the circumstances, it would be 
better to have these lines routed out 





And if you’re to derive a 


YOU’LL SOON BE 
KINDLING FIRES 
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full measure of comfort 
when chilly days arrive we 
suggest that you let us give 
you the benefit of our long 
years of experience in home 
heating, before you choose 
your stove or heater. 
We’ve many styles and sizes 














Telephone 314. 


—one for every heed. 


J. N. McCAUSLAND & COMPANY 


IN THE BVSINESS 36 YEARS.” 


221 S. Tryon. 








against which it offered means of 
protection. 

The text is written in the style 
which always arouses interest. 

It will be noted that J. N. Mc- 
Causland and Company do not men- 
tion themselves first. 

They tell the prospective cus- 
tomer: “You will soon be kindling 
fires, and if you're to derive full 
measure of comfort, etc.” 

Only after accentuating the cus- 
tomer’s side of the situation do they 
present themselves as having years 
of experience in home heating and 
having many kinds and sizes of 
stoves for their need. 

The illustration used seems’ to 


of the electro because they are 
somewhat puzzling as they now 
stand. 

No matter how slight the dis- 
traction of any part of an adver- 
tisement may be, care should be 
taken to remove it. 

That is to say, the entire atten- 
tion of the reader should be held to 
the purpose of the advertisement 
itself. 

‘Nothing should be used which 
causes the attention to deviate 
from the advertisement. 

This is the objection to the use 
of the stove illustration with lines 
running out on either side that have 
no relation to the reading matter 
of the advertisement. 


It Pays to Buy Goods That 
Are Advertised. 


It is always to the advantage of 
the purchaser to buy an advertised 
product. 

A business man with half a vi- 
sion, spending money in advertising 
to induce the public to buy his 
product, is not going to jeopard 
the investment he has made in that 
advertising by permitting the cus- 
tomer to be dissatisfied. 

The reason why legitimate busi- 
ness has come so heavily to the sup- 
port of the movement for Truth- 
in-Advertising is because they real- 
ize that the misuse of advertising 
reflects on all advertising, that when 
the public lose confidence, they do 
not lose confidence in some one par- 
ticular piece of advertising, they 
lose confidence in all advertising, 
and the legitimate advertisers of 
America are interested in seeing 
that the buying public do not lose 
their confidence in advertising. 

Advertising has replaced the 
salesman of yesterday, and no mer- 
chant is careless in the selection of 
his salesman. 

If the salesman wears a red neck- 


tie, then the house wears a red 
necktie. 
If the salesman is a_ loud- 


mouthed, blatant fellow, that is the 
kind of a house he represents, and 
if the salesman is untruthful, the 
house is untruthful, and advertis- 
ing is nothing more nor less than a 
salesman. 
. * * 

Stop Advertising if You 

Want to Pay Less Taxes. 

Perhaps you object to paying in- 
come tax. 

It may be that you do not like 
to be obliged to give up big sums 
of money to your Government. 

If so, you will find that the best 
way to avoid paying income tax is 
to quit advertising. 

When you quit advertising, your 
business will diminish to such an 
extent that you won’t have enough 
income on which to pay taxes. 
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Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Plant Proves 
Highly Efficient in Large Garage. 


E. L. Jaines of Minneapolis Planned and Installed This 
Installation Which Opens New Field for Warm Air Heaters. 


It will be remembered that in our issue of January 
eighth, there was published an article, on pages 28 and 
29, referring to the successful fight conducted by the 
Warm Air Furnace Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, under the immedi- 
ate leadership of E. L. Jaines, President of the North- 
western Furnace and Supply Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for the purpose of having an ordinance 
passed by the Minneapolis City Council which would 
allow warm air furnaces to be used for the heating of 
public and large private garages in that city. 


tain an inside temperature of forty degrees above, with 
the outside temperature at thirty degrees below zero. 

The pipe is so proportioned as to deliver an outlet of 
500 cubic feet per minute and will produce a complete 
air change every twenty minutes. 

A number 5% Niagara Connoidal fan of one horse 
power capacity furnished the distribution force for the 
furnace. It was connected as shown in Figures 2 
and 3. 

Figure I gives a good idea of the heating ducts. 
These ducts are suspended from the roof girders, with 
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Figure 1—Perspective of Heating and Ventilating Installation in Large Minneapolis Garage. 


Planned and Exe- 


cuted by Northwestern Furnace and Supply Company, Minneapolis. 


The ordinance, as originally introduced, was so 
worded as to prohibit the installation of warm air fur- 
naces or stoves in such buildings. But Mr. Jaines, 
with the hearty cooperation of E. B. Langenberg, 
chairman of the above-mentioned committee, George 
Harms, former President of the Association, and 
others, succeeded in having the wording so altered, 
that warm air furnaces were permitted. 

Mr. Jaines has recently planned and installed a very 
efficient warm air heating and ventilating plant in one 
of the largest garages in Minneapolis, the principal 
features of which are outlined in the following: 

The building for which the installation was planned 
is constructed of twelve-inch hollow tile, with a face 
brick front. It has a cement floor. The dimensions 
are: 60x116 feet; 12 feet high at the beams. The roof 
is “hipped,” with two small skylights. The roof con- 
struction is of one-inch boards, covered with three-ply 
roofing paper. 

The preliminary figures showed that it would re- 
quire 6000 cubic feet per minute of warm air to main- 





the “branches” pointed toward the floor, as shown in 
the upper part of the illustration. 

The main duct tapers off, at regular intervals, from 
34 inches to 18 inches diameter, while the “branches” 
taper from 14 inches to 11 inches, with a funnel shaped 
“cap” at the end of each outlet pipe. 

Near the entrance to the furnace room, there is a 
large floor register for the return air duct which is 
underground, as shown in Figures 1 and 2. 

Approximately 2600 pounds of galvanized sheets 
were used in the construction of the various ducts and 
pipes. 

The principle on which Mr. Jaines based his selling 
argument was that with any other system of heating, 
such as steam or hot water, the radiators would natur- 
ally have to be located near the walls, in order to 
economize on floor space. This being the case, the 


heat radiated from these fixtures would travel very 
fast along the cold walls toward the roof, so that 
the warmest place in the garage would be up around 
the girders, where no heat was needed, while the floor 
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would remain cold, although that was where the heat 
ought to be, in order to keep the employes comfortable, 
as well as to prevent the automobiles from freezing up. 

Under Mr. Jaines’ plan, the warm air is forced out 
of the ducts toward the floor, where it mixes with the 
cold air coming in through the doors, thus moving the 
gases and other poisonous fumes toward the return 
duct, thus preventing any possible stagnancy in the 


Tonsace Fooom Pan 


Figure 2.—Floor Plan of Furnace Room. Showing 
Location of Furnace and Fan. 


circulation, which is one of the dangerous conditions 
that garage employes ordinarily have to contend with. 

Mr. Jaines laid strong emphasis, of course, on many 
other advantages which the properly installed warm 
air heater has over steam and hot water plants for 
garages, such as the following: 

It costs considerably less to install and maintain 
than either steam or hot water systems, because it has 
fewer parts to wear out or to get out of order. 

It furnishes more heat to the actual working portion 
of the garage for a smaller amount of coal. 

It requires no licensed boiler engineer, while in 
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Figure 3.—Section of Furnace Room. Showing Details 
of Fan Connection. 


many cities such a man must be employed where steam 
or hot water systems are installed. 

Installers of warm air heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus have a large field to cultivate in their regular 
line of business—that of private residences, public 





halls and school houses, but in addition there are many 
opportunities open to them in the thousands of public 
garages which are being constructed all over the coun- 
try, and this sort of business is well worth going after, 
both from the standpoint of immediate profit, and from 
that of advertising the efficiency of the warm air fur- 
nace as the most sensible means of providing heat and 
ventilation at the same time—by fresh warm air. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that for build- 
ings like garages, large public buildings, factories, and 
other buildings of similar character, special types of 
warm air furnaces must be used and that fans are 
necessary in most cases properly to distribute the warm 
air, 

The State Fair buildings at Columbus, Ohio, are in 
process of being equipped with a system of ten im- . 
mense tubular warm air furnaces, operated with 
Sturtevant blowers. 

Each one of these furnaces weighs 9,000 pounds and 
has thirty tubes. Each casing has five sublets for heat- 
ing ducts and 10,000 cubic feet of warm air are de- 
livered per minute by each furnace. 





Joins Staff of the Central 
Heating Supply Company. 

John Haben, who has been identified with the fur- 
nace fitting business for many years and for the past 
twelve years has represented the Fox Furnace Com- 
pany in Chicago territory, has become associated with 
the Central Heating Supply Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
where he will give special attention to Fox furnaces 
and Lamneck furnace fittings. 

Mr. Haben will be glad to hear from his many old 
friends in his new quarters. 





Procures United States Patent 
Rights for a Furnace. 


Earl S. Beattie, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,363,555, 
for a furnace described as follows: 

In a heater, a register, a fur- 
nace, an outside casing, an inner 
casing between the outside cas- 
- ing and the furnace, the inner 
i Ye \ | casing terminating at its lower 

“Ce < end a short distance above the 
rary | bottom of the heater, the space 
tf between the intermediate and 
outer casing forming a passage 
for the descent of the cold air, 
and the space between the inter- 
mediate casing and the furnace 
forming a passage for the ascent 

* of the heated air, the two pas- 

sages communicating at the bot- 

tom ends and terminating at the register at their upper 

ends, a hot water heater comprising upper and lower 

water heads connected by tubes, the lower water head 

bing suspended in the top of the combustion chamber, 

and the upper water head closing the top of the furnace 
and projecting into the ascending air passage. 
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When in doubt, listen to your wife. 
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ractical Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly Alike. 


Therefore, the Sheet 


Metal Worker Has to Meet Each Difficulty as It Comes. 


Send Your Problems to Us. 


Let Our Experts Help You. 





PATTERN FOR LEADER HEAD. 


By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical Institute 
and Instructor in the David Rankin, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades, St. Louis, Missouri. Written estecially for American 
Artisan and Hardware Record. 

Shops that do considerable gutter and spouting 
work always find it of interest to make leader heads 
of various designs. We here show a design that is 
very pleasing to the eye, from an artistic point of 
view. 


The side pattern is produced by merely drawing a 
line through pattern just beyond the outlet as X-Y. 

The overflow is merely a tube made rectangle, cut 
in at the mouth and planted over the opening as shown 
in elevation views. 

Attention is called to the value of artistic designs 
from the point of view of business reputation. 

There is a big difference between workmanship and 
craftsmanship. It lies in expressing one’s personality 
in one’s product—whether that product be a leader 
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Conduclor head with over flew. 


























Pattern for Leader Head. 


It is also serviceable, either as a leader head or 
just as an ornament. 

The front elevation shows the outline, and this 1s 
also a pattern for the back of head. 

The miter is treated the same as any ordinary square 
miter. Divide all curved lines in equal spaces, num- 
ber all points and bends as shown. 

To set out the pattern, pick the girth spaces as 
I-2-3-4-5, etc., and set on a line as 1-2-16. 

Draw stretchout lines and from each ‘point in ele- 
vation, project lines into stretchout; thereby crossing 
lines of similar number. This gives the points for 
drawing the outline of pattern. 


head, a cornice, or any other form of sheet metal 
work. 

The sheet metal artisan or contractor who does neat 
and reliable work and who takes the trouble to design 
his patterns in such a mnner as to please the eye, soon 
acquires a reputation for fine craftsmanship. 

His work advertises him. His services are sought 
by people who appreciate neatness, artistry, and re- 
liability. 

The more he endeavors to exercise his craftsman- 
ship in distinctive work of this kind the greater grows 
his skill and the more he is in demand. Logically, this 
will lead to prosperity and profit. 
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Indiana Auxiliary to Sheet Metal 
Contractors Holds Annual Meeting. 

On Friday, February 4th, the Jobbers’ and Sales- 
men’s Auxiliary to the Indiana Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association held 
its annual meeting at 


Hotel Denison, In- 
dianapolis. 
President E. W. 


Norman made a short 
address in the course 
of which he pointed 
out that through the 
efforts of the Auxil- 
iary a number of 
Locals had been or- 
ganized among the 
sheet metal contrac- 
tors in various cities, 
also that the three as- 
sociations in Indian- 
apolis had been con- 
solidated into one 
strong body with over 
sixty members, thus 
making for a much 
more efficient organ- 
ization. 

Secretary H. A. Beaman read his annual report 
which showed that the 
Auxiliary now has 
126 members, more 
than any other sim- 
ilar association. 

Treasurer J. C. 
Henley’s report show- 
ed that the finances of 
the Auxiliary are in 
excellent shape, even 
after standing the 
heavy outlay in con- 
nection with the con- 
vention of the Indiana 
Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association, the 
expenses of which 
were borne almost al- 
together by the Aux- 
iliary. 

H. A. Beaman, Secretary, Indiana The officers and di- 
Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Aux- rectors of the tempo- 
iliary. rary organization 

which was formed about six months ago are as fol- 

lows: 

President—E. W. Norman, of Merchant & Evans 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Vice-President—Harry R. Jones, of Tanner & Com- 
pany. 

Secretary—H. A. Beaman, of Haynes-Langenberg 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Treasurer—J. C. Henley, of Tanner & Company, 
Indianapolis. 











E. W. Norman, President Indiana 
Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Aux- 
iliary. 





Directors—Louis D. Eward, of Wisconsin Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin; F, A. Wilkening, of Standard Metal 
Company, Indianapolis; Paul R. Jordan, of Paul R. 
Jordan Company, Indianapolis, and J. R. Strahlendorf, 
of Peerless Foundry Company, Indianapolis. 


Mr. Jordan, who was Chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws, made his report, which 
was adopted with minor changes, after which the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year was held with the 
following result: 

President—E. W. Norman, re-elected by acclama- 
tion. 


First Vice-President—Karl Roth, of the Braden 
Manufacturing Company, Terre Haute. 

Second Vice-President—Joseph Mattingly, of 
Smithers Roofing Company, Indianapolis. 

Secretary—H. A. Beaman, re-elected by acclama- 
tion. 

Treasurer—J. C. Henley, re-elected by acclamation. 

Directors—F. A. Wilkening, Paul R. Jordan and 
J. R. Strahlendorf, re-elected by acclamation, and B. 
A. Epperson, of Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, 
Ohio, in place of Louis D. Eward, resigned. 

Several members made short speeches in which they 
voiced their high appreciation of the excellent work 
that had been accomplished through the wise leader- 
ship of President Norman and his fellow officers and 
directors. Among these were P. A. Johnson, of 
Charles Johnson Hardware Company, Peoria, Illinois ; 
E. H. Hoffeld, of Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, 
Cincinnati; C. H. FitzWilson, of American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh; Miss Etta Cohn, of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, Chicago; 
R. W. Blanchard, of Hart & Cooley Company, New 
3ritain, Connecticut. 

With the fine record this very live young organiza- 
tion has made in its short history, there is every reason 
to expect great things during the coming year, and 
one of these is that a determined effort will be made, 
in cooperation with the Indiana Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association, to secure the 1922 Convention of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 
Another feature of their activities will be the enlist- 
ment of every sheet metal contractor into the State As- 
sociation. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD con- 
gratulates the Auxiliary on the great work already 
accomplished and assures our hearty cooperation in 
its worthy objects. 





Milwaukee Sheet Metal Local 
Holds Monthly Meeting. 


The principal topic of discussion at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Master Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, held 
Wednesday evening, February 2, 1921, was the “Cost 
of Doing Business.” 

The gist of the opinion of those present was that 
profit bears a close relation to efficiency and that effi- 
ciency means the elimination of wastes in labor and 
management. Consequently, it is of first importance 
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to cut down overhead expense to the indispensable 
costs of operation. 

A letter from the National Association was re- 
ceived, requesting the Milwaukee Local to visit the 
Chicago, Illinois, and Madison, Wisconsin, Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Associations. 

It was moved by Mr. Tonnsen and seconded by Mr. 
Romberger to notify the national secretary that the 
Milwaukee Local will send a delegation to visit Chi- 
cago and Madison Associations. The motion was 
carried without a dissenting vote. 

A supplementary motion was made by Mr. Biersach 
and seconded by Mr. Romberger that the secretary get 
in communication with the Chicago and Madison As- 
sociations to ascertain when it would be convenient 
for them to receive the visiting delegation from the 
Milwaukee Local. The motion was unanimously car- 
ried. 

Correspondence from Paul F. Brandstedt, Chair- 
man Trade Development Committee National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, was read, request- 
ing the local Trade Development Committee to answer 
a questionnaire relative to the use of sheet metal 
products. ° 

Upon motion by Mr. Tonnsen, seconded by Mr. 
Schaetzke, John Bogenberger, and R. Jeske, were ap- 
pointed to answer the questionnaire on trade develop- 
ment and send a reply to Chairman Brandstedt. 





Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
Makes Entirely New Product. 

Expanded metal wings or web constitute an entirely 
new feature embodied in the expansion sanitary flush 















Expansion Sanitary 
Flush Door Casing 
Made by Milwaukee 
Corrugating Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

















door casing made by the 
Milwaukee Corru gating 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


As shown in the accompanying illustration, the ex- 
panded metal wings provide a tie with the adjoining 
wall. They reinforce the plastering at its weakest 
point in such construction. This reinforcement has 
the effect of preventing cracks in the plaster which are 
so common an occurrence. 

The expansion sanitary flush door casing serves as 
a ground for the plaster and is used around doors and 
windows. i 

This casing displaces wood trim and serves to make 
the work fireproof and more sanitary. 

Another virtue of the casings is that they are flush 





with the plastering and leave no projections on which 
dust may gather. 

In addition to being sanitary, the expansion sanitary 
flush door casings are also economic, in this, that they 
may be carried down to the floor, eliminating plinth 
and grounds. 

According to the manufacturers, the expansion san- 
itary flush door casing may be had in O. G. or 4 round 
forms or in any simple modification of these forms. 

Full details and prices may be had by writing to the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 





Buys the Business of ‘‘Baker’’ 
Eaves-Trough Hanger. 

Announcement is made to the trade by the W. C. 
Hopson Company, 516 Ellsworth Avenue, Grand 
7 Rapids, Michigan, of the pur- 
chase of the registered trade-mark 
“Baker” and equipment consist- 
ing of special machinery, stock 
and tools for the manufacture of 
“Baker” Eaves-Trough hangers, 
from J. B. Baker and Sons Com- 
pany, Kendallville, Indiana. 

The W. C. -Hopson Company 
will manufacture the “Baker” 
Single Bead Eaves-Trough Hanger at Grand 

“Baker” Eaves- Rapids, Michigan, and will con- 

Trough Hanger. tinue the distribution of this 
hanger through the wholesale dealers and jobbers in 
Complete stock will be kept on hand at 
all times in order to 





this country. 


facilitate prompt 
shipment. 
The “Baker” 


Eaves-Trough Hang- 
er, shown in the ac- 
companying _ illustra- 
tions, is said to save 
enough time and work 


= 


Single and Double Bead “Baker”to pay for all the 





Eaves-Trough Hanger. hangers used. 

A big advantage claimed for this hanger is that it 
does not allow any obstructions to form in the trough 
and check the flow of water. Besides being neat in 
appearance, this hanger strengthens the trough because 
its cross bar serves as an excellent brace. 

The strap which goes underneath the trough is of 
heavy galvanized sheet iron. The rest of the hanger 
is of strong hoop steel. The parts are firmly riveted 
together, thus making a substantial hanger. 

Although the “Baker” Eaves-Trough Hanger can be 
easily attached to or removed from the trough, it does 
not work loose. No solder, bolts, or nuts are used 
either in its construction or in fastening it to the 
trough. 

Another advantage claimed for the “Baker” Eaves- 
Trough Hanger is that it can be easily put on without 
taking down the trough. This renders it desirable for 
repair work. 

Full particulars as to size and prices can be had by 
writing to W. C. Hopson Company, 516 Ellsworth 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Trade Development Committee 
Plans Data Book. 

A meeting of the Trade Development Committee of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors 
was held at the Hotel Dennison, Indianapolis, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1921, the fol- 
lowing being present: 

Paul F. Brandstedt, 
Chairman; George 
Harms, David M. 
Haines, E. B. Langen- 
berg, George Thes- 
macher, E. A. Scott, J. 
Gerock and A. G. Ped- 
ersen. 

The specific purpose 
for which the meeting 
was called was that of 
ascertaining how far the 
various sub-committees 
had progressed with their 
work of collecting data 
in trade practices and 
methods of sheet metal 
construction and erec- 
tion. 

There was a general discussion as to the form in 
which the data to be collected will be published. After 
due consideration it was unanimously decided to adopt 
the book form of publication. 

George Harms reported that considerable work had 
been done on the code for Warm Air Furnace Heat- 
ing, in connection with the Western Warm Air Fur- 
nace and Supply Association, and that the suggested 
code is now being considered by the Nebraska legis- 
lature. In short, Mr. Harms reported that the work 
of his sub-committee is in fairly good shape to be sub- 
mitted for publication purposes. 

D. M. Haines reported that his committee had pre- 
pared specifications on heating and ventilating work, 
also on roofing, slate and tile work, and on metal doors 
and windows, and are now working on a code for the 
same. All these specifications had been referred to 
Chairman Brandstedt but on request had been returned 
for correction and improvement. 








Chair- 


Paul F. Brandstedt, 
man Trade Development 
Committee National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors. 


In the discussion on the procedure for carrying on 
this work, so far as the handling of it is concerned, it 
was finally moved by George Thesmacher and sec- 
onded by George Harms and unanimously carried: 
“That we proceed to hire a man or men to take care 
of the details of editing and otherwise preparing the 
data for publication.” 

The sense of the meeting was that Chairman Brand- 
stedt immediately take steps to secure the services of 
a competent man or men to carry on this work, just 
as soon as the several committees, individually or col- 
lectively, had the data collected, but if the work could 
be expedited or handled more efficiently, the several 
chairmen might obtain men specially qualified to pre- 
pare this work in their own particular city. It was felt 
that it might be impossible to secure one man who 
could qualify as being sufficiently expert to handle the 
entire work. 
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Then followed a discussion on financing the pub- 
lication of the work. It was suggested that enough 
money might be raised through a subscription loan to 
finance the work up to the point where it would finance 
itself. This discussion terminated in a motion by 
George Harms, seconded by D. M. Haines, that: 

“We prepare a letter to be sent to all local associa- 
tions, and also to be published in the trade papers, re- 
questing a subscription loan from the associations to a 
fund not to exceed $15,000.00, on the understanding 
that all money so advanced is to be returned to those 
advancing it at such time as funds are available, and 
to carry a maximum of Io per cent interest.” 

A further motion was made that the Committee give 
individuals who are members of the Associations, and 
others who are not members of the Association, but 
who may be interested, an opportunity to subscribe to 
this loan. This motion was made by George Thes- 
macher and seconded by D. M. Haines. 

In the discussion on these two motions, it was sug- 
gested that a pledge card be prepared for the use of 
members in making the loan and that the letter to be 
sent out be made explicit in regard to this money be- 
ing a loan and to be returned, as stated in the motion. 

On motion of George Thesmacher, seconded by E. 
B. Langenberg, Julius Gerock was elected Treasurer 
of the Committee. 

It was also decided that the voucher check system as 
used by the National Association, be adopted, and that 
all checks be signed by the Treasurer and counter- 
signed by the Chairman. 

It was also votetl that all members of the Committee 
be requested to render bills for all expenses in con- 
nection with meetings of the Committee, or in connec- 
tion with the work. 

It was decided also that the President and Secre- 
tary of the National Association be notified of the 
action taken by the Committee at its meetings. 


E. A. Scott brought up the point that it would be 
advisable. to have a standard method of preparing all 
drawings so that uniformity might be secured in the 
appearance of the book. He promised to dictate on 
his early return to New York a specification of the 
book and a standard outline for the guidance of the 
draftsmen in the preparation of cuts and illustrations. 

The Committee then adjourned to meet at the call 
of the Chairman. 








Gary Sheet Metal Men Are Guests 
of Lafayette Local. 

The master sheet metal contractors of Gary, Indiana, 
were guests of the Lafayette Local, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary Ist, and were cordially entertained. 

During the afternoon the visitors, eight in number, 
were escorted through Purdue University, the Sol- 
diers’ Home, the Lafayette box board plant, and the 
new Mars theater. 

In the evening the guests were entertained at a sup- 
per furnished by the wives of the local craftsmen. The 
spread was served in John Balkema’s tin shop at First 
and Main Streets. 





A dollar on hand is worth two on a margin. 
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Sam Blake Gets Sore Because the Firm to Which He 
Owes Money for Sheet Metal Threatens to Sue Him. 


The Bill Was 90 Days Overdue, but Sam Gave No Attention 


to the Company’s Courteous 


Letters Asking for Payment. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by J. C. Greenberg, 


Peoria, 


Illinois. 


(Copyright, 1921, by J. C. Greenberg.) 


When I stepped into Sam Blake’s shop I found him 
as sore as a boil. It seems that some firm he was deal- 
ing with threatened to sue him for an unpaid bill. 

“What do you think about this kind of a letter?” 
he snapped, handing me the letter which was so of- 
fensive to him. “Here I have dealt with this concern 
for nearly ten years and this is all the thanks I get for 
the money I spent with them. Can you beat this?” 

“Well,” I remarked after reading the letter, “It does 
not sound fancy, but from 
what I can see, you are up 
against a law suit. How 
much is this bill, and how 
come it is not paid?” 

“The amount is not much. 
It is only $27.50, but what 
gets me is that they want to 
drag this into court, and 
make me spend more money. 
This is a dirty trick as I see 
it.” 

“T’'ll tell you Sam, Walter 
is in town,” I said. “You 
know he is the salesman who 
works this territory for this 
concern, and perhaps if I 
bring him over we may settle 
this matter in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

This suggestion was only 
made to give him a chance 
to cool off. 

“Walter better not come in 
here,” threatened Sam, “I’m 
through with his company 
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situations. 


and with him—no concern 
will sue me, I'll tell the 
wo-——.” 


Just then Walter came in with his cheerful “Hello, 
Sam,” and advanced to us. Walter saw me, shook 
hands with me, and turned to Sam saying: 

“What’s the matter, Sam, you look cross this nice 
morning ?” 


Walter could smile. He had that smile which gets 


orders. When I saw the expression on Sam’s face 
I knew that there would be no trouble. In fact Sam 
said: 


“We were just talking about you, Walter, as you 
came in. How about this letter from your credit 


man?” handing Walter the letter. 
“What about it?” asked Walter. 
“Enough about it,” answered Sam, getting warmed 
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Courtesy is as essential to suc- 
cessful operation of business as 
lubricating oil is to efficient run- 
ning of an engine. Courtesy is not 
merely a matter of fair weather. 

It is easy to be polite in pleas- 
ant circumstances. 
tesy is most needed, however, is 
under conditions which are more 
or less disagreeable. 

Sam Blake could be as polite 
as a Chinese Mandarin when cus- 
tomers were coming into his store 
and paying him cash for bills — 
which they owed to him. But he 
was as impolite as the crudest 
clodhopper when it came to an- 
swering courteous letters sent to 
him by his creditors asking for 
payment of a bill long overdue. 
Genuine courtesy is impartial and 
takes no account of disagreeable 
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up again. “This man Taylor, who is your credit man 
over in your office, is going to sue me for $27.50. 
That’s all, after all the money I have spent with your 
concern. Walter, you have received many orders from 
me, but from now on, we are through in a business 
way. I like you Walter; I have nothing against you at 
all but you are with the wrong house.” 
“Sam, I hate to hear you talk this way. Personally 
I have boosted you all I could, and I like you too. I 
came here to see you about 


MANN }=6 this letter,” admitted Walter. 


Ha 


“Let the three of us sit down 
and talk this matter over.” 
I was about to leave and 
let Walter do the fixing up, 
but he insisted that I remain. 
In fact we were all friends, 
and in this case it took a 
strong effort to get this 
straightened up. So I con- 
sented to remain with them. 

“Sam,” began Walter 
after we were seated, “you 
are sore about this letter. I 
am here to show you where 
you are wrong, and how you 
can avoid further trouble.” 

While Walter was saying 
this, he fished from his in- 
side pocket a bunch of copies 
of letters with a fat rubber 
band around them, and con- 
tinued: “I just want to 

show you that you are 
= a good fellow, and a poor 
business man.” “A _ poor 
business man, hey!” said 
Sam. “I guess I’m getting by, am I not?” 

“No you are not getting by any more,” asserted 
Walter. “Your getting by days are waning. This 
law suit will prove to you that you are not getting 
by. 

At this point Sam was fighting mad, he was just 
fidgety for trouble, and I saw this. 

“Sam,” said I, “just keep cool now, and listen to 
Walter. I know what he is driving at, because I had 
the same thing to do lots of times. Just sit up and 
take notice.” 

“All right Walter,” said Sam resignedly, “shoot 
your little wad, it can’t kill me to listen.” 

By this time, Walter had the letters all laid 
date rotation, and said to Sam: 
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“Sam, I well remember the first order you gave 
me. That order was the first order I ever took. It 
was my start as a salesman, and I| guess it was a lucky 
one, because I have made good for my company. I 
have always catered to you, and looked after your 
interest as far as I could. My company has sold you 
a lot of goods, and you paid up. You were what is 
called a slow account, but an honest one.” 

“T’ll say I was honest,” Sam butted in again. “Your 
credit man can’t say that I’m not honest. Your com- 
pany has made enough money out of me, and they can 
well afford to wait a little longer for this $27.50.” 

“You are right Sam,” admitted Walter, “my com- 
pany has made money on you, and you have always 
received the full value for every dollar you have spent. 
You have no kick coming at all, but when you say that 
they can wait till you get ready to pay, you are wrong. 
This bill is go days overdue, and you have not: even 
given our credit department the satisfaction of a reply 
to all these letters.” 

Here Walter took the first letter off the pile and 
asked Sam if he remembered receiving it. 

“Yes,” Sam admitted, “I remember this letter. It 
merely tells me that I owed them $27.50. I knew this 
right along. What was the use in writing about it?” 

“All right Sam, we'll pass this one,” remarked 
Walter casually. ‘How about this one?” And he 
produced letter number 2. “In this letter they simply 
say that they are surprised that you have not replied 
to the first one. Did you answer it?” 

“No I didn’t,” replied Sam. “What’s the use in 
answering it? I didn’t have the money, and it would 
have done no good to answer it.” 

“All right Sam,” added Walter good naturedly, 
“here is letter number 3. This letter asks you to please 
answer letter number 2 and says that if there is any- 
thing we can do for you, we would do it gladly. Did 
you answer this one?” 

“T did not,” said Sam. “In fact, I did not open any 
more of the letters because I knew what they were 
about, and why waste time to read them. It only made 
me feel bad.” 

“In that case, then,” said Walter, “you do not know 
what all of these letters said at all. Here are eight 
letters which you have ignored altogether by not even 
opening them. Sam you are a bird. And besides, 
we did not get a single order from you in all that time. 
After owing us money, you order goods from our 
competitors. Do you call that a square deal, Sam?” 

“Well no—not exactly Walter,” said Sam shyly, 
“but I had to do it. I knew that your company would 
not send me any more goods till the bill was paid, and 
I needed more material, so what could I do but order 
from some one else ?” 

At this point, Walter looked at me and smiled in a 
sort of sorry way, then turning to Sam said: 

“Sam, you do not recognize business courtesy. You 
have no idea of business ethics. Let me tell you some- 
thing. My people at the office never saw you. They 
do not know what you look like, nor what kind of a 
looking place you have. All they know is your record. 
They ‘know that you owe them money, and had a right 
to ask you for it didn’t they?” 

“Yes, I guess they did” Sam agreed. 


“Sam,” Walter began along a different line, “when 
anybody sends you a letter, should you answer it?” 

“I suppose so, if I have time,” he replied. 

Here Walter became earnest. 

“If you have time?” he asked, “do you mean to tell 
me that you had no time to attend to the correspond- 
ence of your business? Do you mean to tell me that 
you had no time to be a gentleman? Do you mean that 
you could not afford the common courtesy of a reply 
to a letter from my company who have had confidence 


in you enough to trust you? Sam, you do not mean 


this.” 

“Hold on Walter,” he interposed, “I never thought 
about it as you put it, although I see where you are 
right. I might have answered their letters.” 

“Yes,” Walter said, “you might not only have 
answered, you might have at least opened the letters 
and read them, and would have seen what a good 
square concern you are dealing with. Can't you 
understand, Sam, that when your credit is not good 
you can not exist in business? Do you suppose that 
we can afford to lose any money on you? No concern 
is in business for losing money. We are all in busi- 
ness for profit.” 

“Yes, | know that,” answered Sam. 

“Of course you do,” agreed Walter. “But this does 
not help any. Our credit man simply has you down 
something like this: He thinks that you are a surly 
unethical, ungentlemanly dead beat, and should be 
made an example of. You owe us money, and refuse 
We have written you a handful of letters 
and you did not answer. They have tried to be fair, 
but you would not let them. At last the Day of Judg- 
ment is here, and you will be forced to pay, or be shut 
out from the business world. Now Sam, put yourself 
in our place, and see what you would do in such a 
case. Just what would you do?” 


to pay. 


Sam was thoughtful. He was ashamed. He was 
aroused to a condition that he did not appreciate, so 
he kept quiet. Turning to me he in a helpless sort 
of a way said, “Gee!” That was all. 

At this point, I took part in the discussion. 
that there was a chance to save a business career, and 
to save it I wanted Sam to look at this in a sensible 
manner. So I said: 

“Sam, I am inclined to say that Walter is right. 
Now look here. What do you suppose business houses 
write you letters for anyway?” 

“Well,” said Sam, “I suppose to get an answer to 
something they want to know.” 

“Yes,” Lagreed. “But this is not all. Do you know 
Sam that most credit men judge a customer by his 
correspondence? Do you know that they can get a 
better line on you by the kind of letters you write than 
they can get from Duns or Bradstreet? Believe me, 
Sam, when a credit man writes you a letter he aims to 
Do you re- 


I saw 


get your business character as it really is. 
member one day my firm wrote you a letter telling 
that you owe us money when you did not owe us a 
cent? What do you suppose he did it for? He mere- 
ly wanted to know what kind of a reply you would 
send, and in that reply he would get a line on your 
business instincts. It so happened that you had a book- 
keeper at that time, and she wrote our credit mana 
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dandy letter telling us that we have made a little mis- 
take, and hoped that we would find that the bill was 
paid and discounted. Our credit man thinks a lot of 
you since that letter she wrote.” 

“Yes,” replied Sam, “I remember that letter.” 

“You can plainly see what a fool opinion you gave 
Walter’s credit man of yourself. It is your own 
fault that you are being sued, and you'll have it to pay 
too, Sam.” 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, Sam,” said Walter eagerly. 
“Tf you will give me a check for this amount, I’ll wire 
the credit man that the bill is paid, and:all will be well. 
I'll be in the office Saturday morning, and I will 
thoroughly explain the matter to him, and will see 
that you get in right again with us. You know our 
goods are right, and you can not afford to have us 
drop you. All you need to do is to wake up to the fact 
that a business letter requires a business reply; that a 
man to succeed in business must be a gentleman; that 
he must find time to answer letters and must remem- 
ber that every business house is in business for profit. 

“Sam, I mean well by you, and want to see you 
get along,” he continued. “But you must get hep to 
yourself and your business. Meet any concern half 
way, and they will do the rest. I will take your order 
for what you may need, Sam, and let us get on the 
business side of business.” 

I did not wait to see how large the order was be- 
cause I was in a hurry to get away. But I will say 
that there are too many “Sams” in business. They 
have an idea that letters and all business correspond- 
ence are not important and demand no attention. 

If you are a “Sam” wake up! Remember that 
courtesy brings its own reward in business as well as 
out of it. 





Michigan Is Getting Ready 
for Splendid Convention. 

Final arrangements for the Convention of the Mich- 
igan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association were made 
Tuesday, February 8th, at Flint by N. L. “Armco” 
Pierson, F. E. Ederle, W. J. Schweitzer and Howard 
Hudson. Two changes in the program were found 
necessary. 

The Tuesday morning session will be held in the 
Grill Room instead of the convention hall and the hour 
for starting the Tuesday afternoon meeting will be 


2:30 instead of,2:00 o’clock as stated in the program 


book. 

After the opening session all meetings will be held 
in the convention hall. The management of the Hotel 
Durant is cooperating with the local committees to 
make this the smoothest running convention ever held. 

Particular attention has been given by the Commit- 
tee to hotel facilities and the delegates are assured of 
ample accommodations at Flint during the Convention. 

At a recent meeting of the Jackson Local Association 
it was fully decided to invite the members to their city 
for the next convention and from late reports they are 
going to make some noise at the Flint meeting. 

The folks who live near H. E. Doherty in Detroit 
has been investigating queer sounds coming from the 
Doherty basement of late. It seems “Hair Enough” 
has been rehearsing his part in the Salesmen’s Vaude- 


ville for the Flint Convention and, while nothing defi- 
nite can be learned, it is rumored he has a piece his 
father used in Old Ireland seventy years ago. 

We understand Mr. Doherty will open the evening’s 
entertainment and there are about a dozen lesser stars 
including Warner and Laffin of Tuttle & Bailey Man- 
ufacturing Company; Gill H. Moore, Michigan Stove 
Company; R. H. Menk, Excelsior Steel Furnace Com- 
pany; N. L. “Armco” Pierson, American Rolling Mill 
Company, and the famous Salesmen’s Quartette. 





Wisconsin Board of Directors 
Holds Regular Meeting. 

The regular meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wis- 
consin, was held February 2nd at the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, 456 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 

A motion was made by Charles Warning and sec- 
onded by Louis Hoffman to ratify the motion of the 
state convention regarding the raise of membership 
dues of the state association from two dollars to five 
dollars. The secretary was ordered to secure a refer- 
endum vote of the membership on this increase in dues 
and report the results to the next meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 

The question of organizing a Salesmen’s Auxiliary 
to the state association was discussed and steps taken 
for the formation of such an organization. 

A motion was made by O. A. Hoffman, seconded 
by V. S. Kubly, that the 1921 convention of the Master 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin 
to be held March 17 and 18, 1921. 

Upon a further motion by V. S. Kubly, seconded 
by A. Schumann, it was decided to hold the convention 
at the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





Obtains Patents for Torch 
and Oil Burner. 

Under numbers 1,364,193 and 1,364,194, United 
States patent rights have been obtained by Otto J. 
Groehn, Detroit, Michigan, assignor to Clayton and 
Lambert Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
a Corporation of Michigan, for an oil burner and torch 
described herewith: 





_ ge In a device of 

ot a ? 
=é the character de- 
} 1.364.193. - scribed, the com- 


bination with a 
pipe, of means for effecting a flow of oil and air 
through said pipe, and a mixing device comprising a 
strip of sheet metal twisted to form a spiral having its 
axis substantially at the center of said pipe, and formed 
with a plurality of radial shoulders encountered by the 
mixture. 

The combination with a tank, 
of a reinforcing member extend- 
ing along the inner face of said 
tank and forming a sealing joint 
therewith, and a handle post hav- 
ing a stud passing through the 
wall of the tank into engagement 
with said reinforcement. 














— 
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Unique Exhibit Booths Arranged 
for Indiana Sheet Metal Show. 


The Exhibit Committee of the Jobbers’ and Sales- 
Auxiliary to the Indiana Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association is to be congratulated upon the ex- 
cellent manner in which the plans were made and 
executed in connection with the Second Annual Con- 
vention of the latter organization. 

Special credit is due to Joseph Mattingly, of the 
Smithers Roofing Company, who designed the exhibit 
booths and planned them in such a way that none of 
the material used had to be cut or spoiled in the 
erection. 

The accompanying illustration which gives a view 
of half of the exhibit hall will indicate the general 
construction of the booths. 

The uprights were made of downspouts; the top 
was a box gutter of fancy design; the ornamentations 


men’s 











salesmen organized the Travelers’ Auxiliary to the 
Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
which will operate on the same lines of similar bodies 
in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 

The following officers were elected: 


President—E. C. (“Buck”) Tayvor, of Rudy Fur- 
nace Company, Dowagiac, Michigan. 
Vice-president—J. 3LACK, Of Wheeling Cor- 


Wheling, West Virginia. 
C. DuNNING, of Dunning 


rugating Company, 
Treasure 

Heating Supply Company, Milwaukee. 
Secretary—HuntLey H. Wuerry, of 

Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Follansbee 


The aim of this new organization is the stimulation 
of the sheet metal and warm air. furnace business 
through a drive for new members for The Sheet Metal 
Association. No one realizes better than 
the benefit to be de- 


Contractors’ 


the members of the Auxiliary, 











View of One of the Two Main Aisles of the Exhibit Hall at the Indiana Sheet Metal Contractors’ Convention, Indi- 
anapolis, February 2 to 4, 1921. 


were of small spouts and elbows—all of galvanized 
material ; the “rails” between the booths were of warm 
air wall pipes of standard sizes; the partitions were 
of corrugated galvanized sheets. 

All the material was furnished by the local wholesale 
supply houses—free of charge—and the work of erec- 
tion was done by the open-shop employes of local 
sheet metal contractors. 

Many of the exhibits were gotten up in very artistic 
manner, and all of them were visited time and again 
by interested association members, who gained much 
information about the various articles on display. 

It is worthy of note also that the exhibitors ex- 
pressed themselves as well pleased with the ‘interest 
shown by the visitors, as indicated by the amount of 
orders actually placed during the convention. 





Traveling Salesmen Organize Auxiliary 
for Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors. 


During the Annual Convention of the Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Association, a number of traveling 


rived through the State Association. The stronger 


that organization becomes and the better the service 
rendered to their members, the more the salesman 
prospers because of the resulting betterment of the 
business conditions affecting the trade. In addition 
to the benefits from increased efficiency of the State 
organization, it is felt that there is a mighty force of 
good, to come from the rubbing of shoulders and the 
closer acquaintanceship of the different traveling 
salesmen. 

The dues are $5.00 per vear and are due and pay- 
made out to the 
membership card 


able now. All checks should be 
Treasurer and on receipt of same, 
will be mailed out. 

An Entertainment Committee was appointed by the 
President comprising the officers of the Auxiliary, to- 
gether with J. Harvey Manny, Alfred G. Pomerening, 
and J. M. Smith. They are already at work on plans 
for the entertainment of the Sheet Metal Contractors 
at their annual convention, which will be held at Mil- 


waukee on March 17 and 18. 
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The Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion will give a valuable prize to the member of the 
Auxiliary who enrolls the largest number of members 
in their Association before this Convention, the nature 
of the prize to be announced in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarDWARE Recorp in the near future, together 
with additional committees appointed by President 
Taylor of the Auxiliary. 

The best wishes of this publication are extended to 
this new organization, together with the assurance of 
our most hearty cooperation. 

The charter members of the Travelers’ Auxiliary 
are as follows: 

R. W. Blanchard, of Hart and Cooley Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Miss Etta Cohn, of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp, Chicago. 

Huntley H. Wherry, of Follansbee Brothers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

T. C. Evans, C. Willman, A. E. Schider and A. H. 
Schmelzer, of Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil- 
waukee.. 

J. M. Smith, of Berger Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 

A. J. Liepscher and E. T. Sheridan, of Fuller and 
Warren Company, Milwauke. 

E. M. Tyler, and J. M. Bech, of International Heater 
Company, Utica, New York. 

Henry E. Schwab, C. F. Mertle, A. E. Zilisch and 
Alfred G. Pomerening, of R. J. Schwab and Sons 
Company, Milwaukee. 

E. A. Liessman, Edwin S. Eaton, F. W. Giese and 
J. W. Lyons, of L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

J. Harvey Manny and H. D. Clark of Manny Heat- 
ing Supply Company, Chicago. 

A. T. Wood and Bob Whitcher, of Lennox Furnace 
Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

A. B. Glessner, of Excelsior Steel Furnace Com- 
pany, Chicago. ~ 

C. R. Guenther, of Abram Cox Stove Company, 
Philadelphia. 

William G. Harms, of Rock Island Register Com- 
pany, Rock Island, Illinois. 

E. C. (“Buck’’) Taylor, of Rudy Furnace Company, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 

A. J. (“Pop”) Ross, of The Henry Furnace and 
Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. P. Laffin, of Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. 

Bert Ketchum and J. W. Black, of Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Company, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

James W. Bergstrom, of Bergstrom Stove Company, 
Neenah, Wiscongin. 

Thomas W. Pearson, of Central Heating Supply 
Company, Chicago. 

A. D. Meyer, of Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

L. A. Balzer, and H. N. Hupfer, of Peninsular 
Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

C. A. Phillips, of Homer Furnace Company, Cold- 
water, Michigan. 

Melson A. MacDonald, of MacIntyre-MacDonald 
Company, Milwaukee. 
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N. I. Hilton, R. O. Eaton, Ellsworth C. Dunning, 
J. R. Morgenson, and George F. Levzow, of Dunning 
Heating Supply Company, Milwaukee. 

H. C. Barrager, of Meyer Furnace Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

George E. Murphy, of Premier Warm Air Heater 
Company, Dowagiac, Michigan. 

W. R. Williams, of Thatcher Furnace Company, 
New York City. 





Notes and Queries. 


Can Screws. 


From J. M. Walrod, care of Tatum Hardware Company, 
Booneville, Arkansas. 


Kindly advise who makes can screws for milk cool- 
ers four inches in diameter. Also who manufactures 
can screws for oil cans one to five gallon size. 

Ans.—A. H. Barber Creamery Supply Company, 
306 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, make can 
screws for milk coolers. 2. American Can Company, 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illlinois; Del- 
phos Manufacturing Company, First and Pierce 
Streets, Delphos, Ohio; Hero Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, make can screws 
for oil cans. 

Gas Soldering Furnace. 
From W. Miller, Plano, Illinois. 

Can you tell me who makes a gas furnace for heating 
soldering irons? 

Ans.—American Stove Company, 827 Choteau Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri; Otto Bernz, 17-37 Ashland 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey; Burgess Soldering Fur- 
nace Company, Columbus, Ohio; Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Company, 544 West Washington Street, 
North Chicago, Illinois; George W. Diener Manufac- 
turing Company, 400 Monticello Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Charles A. Hones, 91 Noble Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Mailing Lists. 
From Specialty Sales Agency, 70 Walton Street, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

We would like to know where to obtain a list of 
manufacturers of hardware, stamped goods, metal- 
ware, household novelties, and specialties. 

Ans.—Ross-Gould, Tenth and Olive Streets, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Expansion Rubber Stopper. 
From Adolph G. Lueker, Mount Sterling, Illinois. 

Will you please advise who manufactures an expan- 
sion rubber stopper that is used for automobile radia- 
tors repairing. 

Ans.—F. L. Curfman Manufacturing Company, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Gasolene Burner. 


From Flesher Sheet Metal Works, 1307 Tinsman Avenue, 
Trenton, Missouri. 


We would like to know who manufactures a gaso- 
lene burner that can be used on a pressure tank. 
Ans.—Central Scientific Company, 460 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Sheet Block Tin. 


From Fred Roberts, care of Huntington Radiator Shop, 
Huntington West Virginia. 


Where can I purchase sheet block tin? 

Ans.—Chadwick-Boston Lead Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts ; United Lead Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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[llustrations of New Patents 


Watch This Page. Keep Yourself Informed Concerning 
Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 





1,360,477. Portable Electric Light. Charles Wach- 
tel, Jamaica, N. Y., assignor to Maurice Hartman, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 12, 1919. 

1,360,500. Screw-Holding Attachment for Screw- 


drivers. Michael Coll, New York, N. Y. Filed June 
16, 1919. 
1,360,501. Fencepost. Chase Colvin, South 


Charleston, Ohio. Filed July 8, 1916. 

1,360,539. Rule. Augustus D. Laurent, Westfield, 
N. J. Filed May 26, 1919. 

1,360,619. Stove and Fireplace. Ollie Vernon 
Bumpass, Corinth, Miss. Filed May 12, 1920. 

1,360,628. Window, Screen, and Sash Locker. 
Claude Ellis, Springville, N. Y. Filed Oct. 4, 1916. 


1,360,672. Wrench. Denis O’Connor, Joliet, IIl., 
assignor to Charles G. Pearce, trustee, Joliet, Ill. Filed 
Oct. 10, 1919. 

1,360,786. Milk-Bottle Holder. Michael A. Pas- 
cale, New York, N. Y. Filed Mar. 13, 1920. 

1,360,813. ‘Rake-Cleaning Attachment.  Delvin 


Stoodt, Mansfield, Ohio. Filed July 30, 1919. 

1,360,854. Ladder. Clarence E. Wyrick, Peabody, 
Kans. Filed May 17, 1920. 

1,360,888. Razor-Blade Handle. George S. 
Clason, Denver, Colo. Filed May 13, 1919. 

1,360,908. Reamer. August Everson, Big Sandy, 


Mont. Filed July 16, 1920. 
1,360,916. Wrench. Alfred T. Fowles, Dallas, 
Tex. Filed Oct. 13, 1919. 


1,360,926. Mop. William H. Glenn, El Paso, Tex. 
Filed June 26, 1920. 

1,360,934. Heater. William 
Minn. Filed Dec. 22, 1919. 


Paul, 


J. Gross, St. 
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Combination Tea and Coffee Pot. Syl- 


1,360,935. 
Filed Aug. 


van F. Guggenheimer, Richmond, Va. 
15, 1919. 

1,360,943. Lock. David G. Hardy, Washington, 
D. C., assignor of one-half to J. Elvans Mayfield, 
Washington, D. C. Filed Jan. 28, 1920. 

1,360,946. Spark-Plug. George V. Harriman, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 3, 1918. 

1,360,984. Portable Stove. John Charewicz, Ade- 
laide, Pa. Filed April 5, 1920. 

1,360,998. Sharpener for Knives and the Like. 
Hiram E. Barber, Sheridan, Wyo. Filed July 9, 1919. 


1,361,050. Wrench. Hugo J. Hahn, Chicago, IIl. 
Filed Oct. 10, 1919. 
1,361,067. Artificial Minnow. Frank Jordan, New 


York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 10, 1916. 


1,361,120. Lathe Center and Driver. George 
Weatherby, Elyria, Ohio. Filed Feb. 7, 1920. 
1,361,130. Wrench. Percy York, Duluth, Minn. 


Filed June 14, I9I9. 

1,361,156. Micrometer-Caliper. Fernando Oscar 
Jaques, Sr., Providence, R. I., assignor to Fernando 
Oscar Jaques, Jr., Providence, R. I. Filed Sept. 6, 
1919. 

1,361,194. Door or Ventilator Latch. 
Stahl, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed May 23, 1919. 

1,361,198. Tool-Holder. Charles A. Strand, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed March 10, 1919. 

1,361,209. Reamer. Charles P. Wetmore, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Wetmore Reamer Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a Corporation of Wisconsin. Filed 
Feb. 7, 1919. Serial No. 275,487. 6 Claims. (Cl. 
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Weekly Report 


General Conditions in the Steet Industry. Review of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


of the Markets 





FURTHER ADJUSTMENTS ARE 
MADE IN STEEL TRADE. 


Further adjustments as to wages and operation 
mark the situation in the steel trade during the past 
week. 

The leading interest is now operating under 90 per 
cent of capacity as compared with 97 per cent a short 
time ago. 

It is reported that the leading interest booked orders 
at an increased rate during the closing days of January 
and that the unfilled obligations remaining on the books 
as of January 31 will total about 7,600,000 tons. 

The prevailing rate of at which new business is 
coming in to the corporation is about 40 per cent of 
capacity, while that of the independents is about 25 
per cent. 

Independents in and around Pittsburgh increased 
operations last week on an accumulation of orders 
and are now producing at the rate of 40 per cent of 
normal. 

The Inland Steel Company resumed on a 45 per cent 
basis. 

Much comment was caused by the wage reduction 
of 10 per cent effected at the hot mills of the Ameri- 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Company, but Judge E. H. 
Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, stated that no reduction in wages was contem- 
plated, and that this was simply the operation of the 
regularly by-monthly settlement as is regularly pub- 
lished by the independents. This amounted to 19% 
per cent for the independents last time. 

This adjustment between the independents and the 
union has become a burden on many manufacturers 
who signed at the close of the Columbus, Ohio, and 
Atlantic City conferences last June, and a movement is 
under way to have it suspended for the remainder of 
the year. 

Some of the union mills are refusing orders and 
remain idle because they can not contpete with the 
non-union mills. The Crucible Steel Company of 
America announced a wage reduction at two of its 
Syracuse plants and probably will be followed at the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey plants. 


Steel. 


While orders continue to trickle through the de- 
mand for finished steel products is as light as ever. 

Sheet bars have been quoted as low as $42, but 
most of the makers are holding out for $47 with a 
few quoting $45. 

Sheet makers are adverse to paying this price and 
in further anticipation of heavier wage cuts are re- 
fusing some orders for sheets. 

The move to shade the universal price schedule 
established the first of the year has been extended and 
whereas a few mills continue to quote slightly lower 





on most finished steel products the cuts amount to 
only a few dollars a ton. 

Production costs are still too high and there is not 
enough business in sight to make it worth their while 
to compete. 

A larger volume of inquiries from Japan has been 
noticed for the past two weeks, but this is charac- 
terised as a “feeling out” campaign and little business 
has resulted. 


It is estimated that over $35,000,000 of iron and steel 
goods old and delivered by American exporters lie 
unaccepted and unpaid for on the Japanese docks. 
Over $30,000,000 of such products lie on the docks of 
Buenos Aires. 

Part of 5,000,000 tons of similar stocks lying in 
New York harbor have been absorbed. 


Copper. 


The most important development in the copper in- 
dustry is continued liberal sales for export with more 
negotiations of a substantial character for foreign 
consumption. 


Domestic consumers have not yet responded with 
important orders as they are awaiting for larger buy- 
ing by the ultimate consumer, and also the effect of the 
plan for financing 400,000,000 pounds of copper de- 
signed for foreign consumption. 

It is understood that practically all of the important 
producers of copper have signified their intention 
of restricting output during the coming year to 40 
per cent of the 1918 production, and, with the ex- 


ception of the American Smelting and Refining Com- - 


pany interests, all of the producers have signified their 
intention to pool a portion of their surplus stocks for 
export sale. 

Although home consumers generally are very con- 
servative, showing small disposition to anticipate re- 
quirements, there is one inquiry in the market for 
10,000,000 pounds, but the prospective purchaser stipu- 
lates that no bid over 13 cents will bé@ considered. 

Consumers point out that domestic consumption to- 
day is not over 70,000,000 pounds a month and while 
this is considerably under home deliveries during the 
war period, it is 8,000,000 pounds a month in excess 
of average monthly home consumption in the five 
years immediately preceding the war. 


Tin. 

The tin market is very irregular. Fluctuations in 
London quotations are quickly reflected in the domes- 
tic situation. Buyers and speculators are more than 
usually indifferent to the violent price changes and 
little actual trading in tin is going on in this country. 


Lead. 


There was a further retraction in holding prices 
of lead, Tuesday of this week, sellers offering 
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February and March deliveries in New York for 4.75 
each, as against 5 and 4.95 cents, respectively, while 
Saint Louis price deliveries were reduced from 4.65 
to 4.50 cents. 

The leading interest continues to quote 4.75 cents 
a pound for Saint Louis. 

There were 2,250 tons of base bullion received here 
from Mexico early in the week. 

Joplin reports state that lead ore prices dropped $5 
a ton, closing last week at $45 basis for the 80 per 
cent grades, while high grade sulphide ore is quoted 
at $52. ° 

Lead ore shipments from Joplin last week amounted 
to 857 tons, as against 1,403 the week before, while 
shipments since the first of the year total 4,438 tons, 
as compared with 6,560 tons during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Chicago prices declined during the week from $5.00 
per hundred pounds for American pig lead to $4.80 
and from $5.75 per hundred pounds for bar lead to 


$5.55. 
Solder. 


A reduction of solder prices occurred in the Chi- 
cago market. Prices now ruling are as follows: 
Warranted, 50-50, per hundred pounds, $22.50; Com- 
mercial, 45-55, per hundred pounds, $21.00; and 
Plumbers’, $19.75 per hundred pounds. 


Zinc. 

Domestic zinc prices are unchanged at 5 cents for 
asking and 4.95 for settling at Saint Louis, while the 
New York settling price is 5.30 cents a pound. 

There was a shipment amounting to 125 tons of 
zinc received here from Belgium on Tuesday. Saint 
Louis receipts last week amounted fo 30,620 slabs, as 
against 50,590 the week before, while receipts since the 
first of the year total 392,210 slabs, as compared with 
435,370 for the corresponding period last year. 

Saint Louis shipments last week amounted to 48,530 
slabs, as against 76,960 the week preceding, while 
shipments since January 1 total 387,580 slabs, as com- 
pared with 532,680 year. 


Sheets. 

An improvement in actual consumptive require- 
ments in sheets is to be expected in March, but as ship- 
ments of late have been in excess of actual consump- 
tion there may not be enough improvement to arrest 
entirely the decline in production and shipments now 
in progress. 

As to prices, they are steady for several reasons. 
One is that mill costs are high. Another is that there 
is no business offered of size to make it worth while 
to cut prices. Another is that the leading interest is 
quite indisposed to reduce prices and independents as- 
sume that for them to tamper with prices would induce 
the leading interest to depart from this view. 

As to costs, however, it is to be noted that all pro- 
ducers do not regard costs as a stone wall. Some feel 
that it might be advantageous to go below cost for the 
sake of getting a round tonnage and an operation, 
since during the operation there would be opportunity 
to pare costs. 


Tin Plate. 


Independent tin mill operations are at about 30 per 
cent, or slightly better than two or three weeks ago, 
but there is no definite trend towards a higher operat- 
ing rate. 

Some of the producers have doubts whether they 
will be able to maintain their present rate. The inde- 
pendents are making tin plate only as shipments are 
required by customers. 

The leading interest continues to operate fully 80 
per cent of its tin mills, but it is assumed that in ac- 
cordance with a practice of long standing some of the 
tin plate is being made to hold in warehouse for cus- 
tomers, to be shipped when the customer is ready. 

While the producers have had the general policy 
for some time past of making no effort to argue 
customers into making purchase, some efforts of this 
sort have been made in the past week or ten days, 


’ with little result. 


There is not a producer, so far as can be ascertained, 
who is willing to shade the $7.00 for the purpose of 
securing business. 


Old Metals, 


Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
should be considered as nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $16.50 to $17.00; old iron axles, $32.00 to 
$33.00; steel springs, $17.50 to $18.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $14.00 to $14.50; No. 1 cast, $18.50 to $19.00; 
all per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are 
quoted as follows, per pound: Light copper, 8 cents; 
light brass, 434 cents; lead, 3 cents; zinc, 2% cents; 
cast aluminum, 9 cents. 


Pig Iron. 

The momentum of curtailment in pig iron produc- 
tion shows signs of being checked, and January sales 
figures show that more iron was sold in that month 
than either in November or December. 


But this new business did not represent a healthy 
normal resumption of trade, but simply hand to mouth 
buying of a few smelters who had run short of raw 
materials. 

The buying movement to cover the next six months’ 
requiremeits, usually in evidence at this time of year, 
is entirely absent this year and all orders are for im- 
mediate shipment. 

In the East, foundries serving the silk and rubber 
industries, and even the general jobbing foundries in 
the New York district, report an increase of orders 
and are showing more interest in iron as a conse- 
quence. 

Several round lots of iron were purchased for Feb- 
ruary and March shipment. Very little tonnage has 
recently been booked for extended shipment, but an 
order is now about to be closed for 1,000 tons of South- 
ern foundry iron for shipment March to June, in- 
clusive. 

Foundries in general are running rather light. A 
few, however, are evidencing their faith in the future 
by running full and stocking their product. In the 
East the buying was not so extensive as in the pre- 
ceding week, although in the Buffalo district inquiries 
amounting to around 30,000 to 35,000 tons appeared. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 

The prices and discounts quoted on this and the following pages, are, for the most part, subject to change without notice. Owing 
to the unsettled conditions of the markets and the shortage of materrals :t is practically impossible for any manufacturer to 
guarantee his prices for any given length of time. 





PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy. No. 2....... $32 70 
Southern Fdy. No. 2....... 38 67 
Lake Sup. Charcoal....... 40 50 
PE nc hci ccawisecases 32 70 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES 


Per Box 
Ic 14x20..112 sheets $13 10 
Ix ROTO. cccevescse BB 
Ixx i. seenksken® 16 40 
IxXxxX BORTO. .oceccses . BSR 
SHEE 40s « BEBO. ccccncosss 19 00 
Ic ere 26 20 
Ix ee 30 30 
(xXx Se caswcenened 32 80 
IxXxxX ee 35 40 
oss i Pr rrre 38 00 


COKE PLATES 


Cokes, 180 Ibs.... 20x28 $17 80 
Cokes, 200 Ibs.... 20x28 18 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....IC 20x28 18 30 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....IX 20x28 20 30 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


MO sisetncaae per100 lbs $4 68 
QNE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 

No. 18-20...... per 100 Ibs. $5 55 
No. 22-24...... per 100 “Ibs. 5 60 
BO. Br ccaccecs per 100 Ibs. 5 65 
Bh Bileeccesnen per 100 Ibs. 5 70 
Bs Bos cseesnes per 100 lbs. 6 Ti 
ee ere per 100 Ibs. 5 85 
GALVANIZED. 

Bees BBs cvccwcses per 100 Ibs. $6 35 
No. 18-20...... per 100 Ibs. 6 50 
ee per 100 lbs. 6 65 
ie Ws wade ea per 100 lbs. 6 80 
eee per 100 Ibs. 6 95 
Pk Deen éhanne per 100 Ibs. 7 10 
a per 100 Ibs. 7 60 
BAR SOLDER 

Warranted, 
Seer per 100 Ibs. $22 50 
Commercial, 
ea senee per 100 Ibs. 21.00 
Plumbers’......per 100 Ibs. 19 75 
ZINC. 
PS cdenetawicwakecanae $5 50 
SHEET ZINC, 
DE Stwrvacadweciedneaoue 18¢c 
Less than cask lots.....13%-13%c 
COPPER. 
Copper Sheet, mill base....$ .21 
LEAD. 
Ee eer rT rercre $4 80 
Mt éenduwendideeteaeedetaad 5 65 
Sheet. 
Full coils ....per 100 Ibs. $8.50 
Cut coils ....per 100 Ibs. 8.75: 
TIN. 
Paar ee ee 354%c 
Se GE cbc 4 nkesseesceaaten 37%ec 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ADZES. 

Carpenters’. 

PIMMRS .ccccses Per doz. $29.00 
Coopers’. 

Barton’s ..... eveeeenes coc cet 

WIGS wcoccccccccecs coc cet 
Railroad. 

POUMEES ccccctvees Per doz. 30.00 

AMMUNITION. 

Shells, Loaded, Peters. 

Loaded with Black Powder, 18% 

Loaded with Smokeless 

POWGEF ccccccccccccecces css 

Winchester. 

Smokeless Repeater Grade, 15% 

Smokeless Leader Grade...15% 


Black Powder .............15% 


uu. ww. C. 

Nitro Club..ccccoce ree 
RI sce cesnncwentcocseeeen 
New Club. .ccoceccoes oveuseen 

Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&74%4% 
ss 9-10 gauge 10&7%% 
11-28 gauge 10&74%4% 
Powder. Each 


DuPent’s Sporting, kegs..$11 25 
” = y¥% kegs 3 10 
DuPont’s Canisters, 1-lb.. 5 
” - kegs.. 22 00 
= % kegs... 656 75 


canisters 1 00 
Hercules “E.C”’, kegs...... 22 60 
Hercules “Infallible’, 25-can 


drums coos 323 00 
Hercules “Infallible’, 10 can 


ee ee 


drums <eeeedenneseoence 9 00 
Hercules “E.C” and “Infal- 
lible’, canisters ........- 1 00 


Hercules W. A, 30 Cal. Rifle, 
canisters mowess £3 


Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 


ORE cconesesacsseeee 3 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
GCOARISCETS cccccccccccceses 1 60 
ANVILS 
Solid Wrought....23 & 28% per Ib. 
ASBESTOS. 


Paper up to 1/16......10c per Ib. 
Miliboard 3/32 to %..10%c per Ib. 


Corrugated Paper, (250 
sq. ft.).........$6,50 per 100 Ibs. 


Rollboard ..........--.-lle per Ib. 
AUGERS. 
Boring Machine ..... 40 @40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut......... 200+ -50% 
Hollow. 
DOMMES ccccocvee per doz, 30 v0 


Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well...30% 





Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. 
st chceuanees -+-per doz. $14.00 

Ship. 

DOCH S cccccccccccsscecess -«.Net 

AWLS. 

Brad. 

No. 3 Handled....per doz. $0.65 

No, 1050 Handled ” 1 40 

Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 a 85 
Harness, 

COMMON oo ccccees . 1 06 

a eer ee ni 1 00 
Peg. 

Shouldered ....... - 1 60 

Patented .cccccce ” 75 


Scratch, 


No. IS, socket 
Hand@ied ...cc- per doz. 


No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, list less....... 35-40% 


No. 7 Stanley..... _ 2 25 


2 60 


AXES. 


First Quality, Single 
Bitted, 3 to 4 lb., per doz. 16 60 


Double 
cocecces per doz. 22 50 


Broad. 
Plumbs. Pat., 6-lb. 65 00 


Single Bitted (without handles). 
Plumbs, 4%-Ilb. 


Double Bitted (without handles), 
Plumbs, 4%-Ib. ......... 23 50 


Can. 


eeccccece 5 


BAGS, PAPER, NAIL. 
Pounds ... 10 16 20 25 
Per 1,000..$5 00 6 50 7650 9 00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 
Sight Spring. ..cccccccccccccecle 


BOPREEE  cccccccccsccoceccescet 
BARS, WRECKING 

Vi. & B. NO. 18. .ccccccccccee $0.45 

V. & B. Me. Boccccccccccces O96 

V. & B. Ne. B84. cccccccccce 080 

V. & B. Me. Bicccccccccccce O85 

V. & B. NO. 330... cccccceeee 0.90 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 


Small Willow....per doz. 15 00 


Medium Willow.. = 17 00 
Large Willow.... 7 20 00 
Galvanized. 1 bu. 1% bu. 


Per doz..........$16 08 $18 72 


BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz. 


No, 7 Tinned Spring Wire..$1 106 
No. 8 Spring Wire Cop- 
DOTOR cccccccccccccccces A GF 


No. 9 Preston......cceees 1 75 
Egg. Per doz. 
No. 50 Imp. Dover........$1 10 
No. 102 “ “ Tinned 1 35 
No. 150 “ - hotel 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 106 
No. 13 ” si we 3 30 
No. 15 sis = = 3 60 
No. 18 as ” - 4 60 
Hand. 
8 9 10 12 
Per doz.$11 60 13 00 14 75 18 00 
Moulders’. 
12-inch .........Per dez. 20 00 
BELLS. 
Call. 


3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 


Bronzed base....per dez. $6 50 
Cow. 

Memtuekty ccccccccccccccce eM 
Door. Per doz. 


New Departure Automatic $7 50 
Rotary. 





3 -in. Old Copper Bell... 6 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, 
TAMCY ccccccccccccccs 8 OO 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 00 
3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50 
Hand. 
Hand Bell polished List plus 15% 
White Metal...... ’ 15% 
Nickel Plated..... “ + 8% 
Bwies cccccseccs ee - 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, stcel 
GD 6 v260668-c000040ee0ene 
Farm, Ibs...40 50 75 100 
Each ....$3 00 376 6& 50 7 25 


BEVELS, TEE. 


Stanley’s Rosewood handle, new 
HE eescceeses eeveeneeosoeoe Nets 


Stanley iron handle..........Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 

Bimeed ccccccccccces asceooeous 55% 

RED dvtaneceesennenewee 02+ - 40% 

meee, PlateE .ccccccocsccvees 60% 

BITS. 

Auger. 
Jennings Pattern .......... Nev 
WON GBP scccdsces List plus 56% 
Ford’s Ship...... - “ 6% 
SPW ccaccvocseccesss 20+ 0 285% 
Russell Jennings...... plus 20% 
Clark’s Expansive .......334%% 


Steer’s “‘ Small list, $22 00..5% 


” “Large “ $26 00..5% 
Erwin GRP cccccccess eeeees cle 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
COP ccccccccsecse .-List plus 6% 

DT acutceguaneenas oseves ee 

Countersink. 

No, 18 Wheeler’s..per doz. $2 26 
No. 20 - on ™ 3 00 
American Snailhead oe 1 76 
- Rose.... - 2 00 
= ae ™ 1 40 
Mahew’s Fiat.... aa 1 60 
as Snail..... = 1 90 

Dowel. 

Russel Jennings.......plus 20% 

Gimlet. 

Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail Metal Single 
Cut .......Gross $4 00—$5 00 

Reamer. 

Standard Square......Dez. 2 60 
American Octagon... “ 2 60 

Screw Driver. 

No, 1 Common...... 40 

No. 26 Stanley...... 76 

BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 

Disston 30-in. 

Nos. coocec® 66 26 
$9 45 $10 056 $9 46 

BLOCKS. 

WPOOGER 2 cccccccecececesesse ~- 20% 
POCO cccccccccccceccscccce OO 
BOARDS. 

Stove. Per doz 
DOMES. cédcacociocscucoees 13 66 
BD 0606 sseecee eesaehin 16 05 
Be tsccewcece covccoose B® 
BORED ccccccccccsces sees Oe 
BENTS ccccccccecsece eesee 36 60 
DE 60 5s-400S0000008004% 30 50 

Wash. 

No. 760, Banner Globe, 
(single) sees per doz. $5 26 

No. 652, Banner Globe, 
(single) ......per doz. 6 76 


No. 801, Brass King per doz. 8 26 
$604600060 80000886 6 26 


BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, cut thread, %xé6 


and sizes smaller and 
GROTORE cccccceceseces -30-10% 


Carriage, sizes larger and 
longer than %x6....20-10-5% 


Machine, %x4 and _ sizes 
smaller and shorter....40-5% 


Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4....... 30-5% 
SY Gicaduekeesncieeeen 60-10% 
BO ccccsocvecesvesesess 40-10% 
Mortise, Door. 
Ce. Sin dc ck ceendawane+ cae 5% 





Gem, bronze plated......... 




















